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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH HOUSE-BUILDING. 
Tue English build their houses of brick, and the 
Scotch of stone. These peculiarities of taste and habit 
are so strongly associated with the character of the 
two nations, that they may be frequently observed 
wherever the English and Scotch are planted, es- 
pecially in foreign countries. When a Scotchman 
crosses the Border, at almost anv point. he wonders 
how the people come to have such a predominating 
taste for brick. Every house he sees seems to be built 
with no other material, and all the towns and villages 
he travels through seem but piles of so many brick- 
kilns set in rows. As he proceeds, he gets accustomed 
to this, as it appears to him, very strange fancy; but 
he always feels a certain degree of pity for those who 
are d d to inhabit h with walls so very thin, 
and so little able to keep out the cold. When an 
Englishman, in the same manner, enters Scotland, he 
is apt to be as much surprised at finding that the 
houses are all reared of solid stone, like so many castles 
or public edifices; and he is led to imagine that the 
Scotch are really an extravagant people, in building 
their dwellings with a material so dear and difficult 
to be wrought. When the Scotch settle in England, 
they generally conform to the fashion of brick houses ; 
but an Englishman, on emigrating northward, will 
try, if possible, to resist the national custom, and erect 
his cottage with his dearly beloved brick. ‘These con- 
trary tastes are very observable in Ireland ; the Eng- 
lish in the south—in Dublin for instance—adhering 
staunchly to brick, and the Scotch in the north stick- 
ing to the stone, which is so characteristic of their 
country. 

Some persons might be led to suppose that these di- 
versities of taste in the architecture of dwelling-houses 
are the result of necessity ; but they are by no means 
entirely so. In many parts of England which are 
covered with brick houses, the distriet abounds in ex- 
ellent stone; while in Scotland, in places where clay 
is plentiful and stone is scarce, the latter material is 
transported by land carriage, at a heavy charge, in 
preference to brick, which could be easily and cheaply 
made. In erecting a brick house, the Englishman 
makes a point of consulting his own comfort and that 
of his family. He rears his dwelling with every ima- 
ginable convenience ; sections it off into neat snug 
apartments, almost calculating where his own easy 
chair is to stand by the fire-side ; surrounds the house 
with a pretty kitchen and flower-garden ; encloses 
the whole with a smart green railing; and finishes 
his goodly work by attaching to the wicket a clear- 
burnished fanciful brass knocker. Now, the Scotch- 
man’s taste runs in an entirely different channel. He 
sets about his work by going through certain toilsome 
preliminaries, which are considered of paramount im- 
portance. His first object of search is a quarry whence 
he may have his stones dug, and transported to the 
spot where they are to be used; his second point of 
inquiry, is for a place to which he may convey the 
rubbish excavated from the foundation. When he 
has satisfied himself in these particulars, he com- 
mences operations on a scale of wonderful magnitude. 
He begins with the erection of a wooden house, some- 
thing resembling the log-hut of a back-woodsman, 
which he plants immediately in front of the proposed 
edifice, as if preparing to besiege a fortress in regular 
form. The erection of this wooden house, technically 
ealled a shed, can, on no account, be dispensed with. 
In it he congregates half-a-dozen stone-masons, who 
there dress the blocks previous to their being used ; 
but this preliminary erection occasionally stands long 
after the house is actually finished, and appears as if 
ts were reckoned an ornament to the street. The 


Englishman erects and finishes his house within the 
period of a month or two; but the Scotchman keeps 
working at his for the best part of a whole year, 
generally contriving to commence his labours with 
the first appearance of fine weather at the close of 
winter, so as to make sure of having the roof on and 
the walls plastered before Christmas. The English- 
man erects his house for the comfort of those who are 
immediately to inhabit it; but the Scotchman invari- 
ably calculates on its uses to his posterity, or how 
“ the property” will serve as a legacy to his descend- 
ants. He appears to take a delight in building for 
future ages; and, in order to make up a good rent- 
roll for his grandson, he will put himself to great 
inconveniences. The Englishman builds his house 
because he has two or three hundred pounds to spare, 
and thinks it could not be better laid out than on a 
dwelling for his family ; and he builds a house accord- 
ingly, suitable to the capital he has at his command. 
It happens, however, that the Scotchman very seldom 
contents himself in this manner. His desire to be the 
laird of a large edifice, often impels him to go much 
beyond his means, and, by borrowing the deficiency, 
entails a comfortable debt on the premises, which his 
sons or his creditors have the pleasure of liquidating. 
So frequently, indeed, is this the result of such spe- 
culations, that it is a common enough expression, in 
explaining how a particular individual became a vic- 
tim, to say “ that he never rested till he built himself 
out of a house;” in other words, he did not desist 
till he had spent all his means, exhausted his credit, 
lost his property, and become a ruined man. 

These different processes of house-building are partly 
the result of the English and Scotch modes of letting 
land for long periods. In England, it is the common 
practice to take leases of ground for building for a 
period of ninety-nine years, or perhaps less, and for 
this piece of grounda certain rent is charged annually, 
with the arrangement that the houses on the property 
shall fall into the hands of the lord of the manor at 
the expiry of the lease ; and hence, in a great measure, 
the plan of building houses which will not last in good 
repair for more than a hundred years. The Scotch, 
being in every respect a more calculating people, 
despise the prospect of only a hundred years’ posses- 
sion—“ what ! some day to be turned out of our own 
house!” They, therefore, take leases of ground which 
shall endure till the end of the world, and think them- 
selves very badly off, indeed, when they are restricted 
to the brief period of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years! These perpetual leases they term feus, an 
expression importing that the lessee becomes feudal 
vassal of the ground landlord. ‘* Ground to Feu,” is 
therefore to be found on hundreds of sign-boards north 
of the Tweed, and to English visitants appears quite 
an incomprehensible announcement. In Edinburgh 
and its vicinity, the annual feu-duty is enormous, 
amounting sometimes to a charge of a guinea for every 
feet of ground in front; and this has to be paid as a 
chief rent for ever, under the penalty of loss of the 
property. 

One good results from this peculiar conduct on 
the part of the Scotch: it tends to encourage a su- 
perior kind of architectural designs, and greatly 
improves the general aspect of the country. There 
can be no proper comparison of the beauty of stone 
and brick, and the Scotch act very wisely in building 
stone houses, if they can afford the cost ; but the gene- 
ral exercise of this refined taste has an injurious effect 
on society, and is spoiling the large towns iu the north. 
It limits the proprietary to a mere unit; raises up a 
body of large capitalists over the people, who are re- 
duced to the character of yearly tenants; and prolongs 


the very absurd custom of dividing houses into sepa- 
rate dwellings on the different floors. For example, 
there are few merchants, tradesmen, or shopkeepers 
in the large towns in Scotland, who live in what is 
termed self-contained houses ; for the simple reason, 
that they cannot afford to build, or even rent a com- 
plete stone mansion. Yet they can frequently purchase 
a fiat ; that is, a house up two, three, or four stairs ; 
whereas, for the sum they thus expend for a confined 
lodging, they could erect a sufficient brick house from 
top to bottom, calculated to last during the whole pe- 
riod of their own lives, and those of their immediate 
descendants. But the prejudices of society forbid that 
any such course should be pursued. “No, no; do 
not tell me of your shabby brick houses; give me a 
good flat in a respectable part of the town, where we 
have no trouble with area doors, or are bothéred to 
keep the roof in order, and I will leave those to go to 
self-contained houses that like them better, or are silly 
enough to pay for them.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
THE ROMANS. 
The M hy and Republi 

THE Romans were distinguished above ali other peo- 
ple in ancient times, for the extraordinary power of 
their government, the extent of their conquests, and 
their refinement in manners. The Jews have been 
remarkable for their antiquity, and the nature of their 
religion ; the Egyptians for their knowledge of the 
arts, and the invention of letters ; the Greeks for thei~ 
philosophy and poetry; but the Romans have been 
celebrated for their courage as soldiers, their ability 
as lawyers, historians, and orators; the stupendous 
character of their works ; the beauty of their language, 
which was what is now called Latin ;* and, in parti- 
cular, for the influence which they have had on the 
usages of most modern nations. 

This remarkable people traced their origin to a 
handful of freebooters, who settled on a certain spot in 
their native country, Italy, and there laid the founda- 
tion of acity, which they called Rowe, after the name 
of their leader, Romulus. This incident is said to hare 
occurred 3252 years after the beginning of the world, 
or 752 years before the coming of Christ. The city, 
we are told, was at first almost square, containing 
about a thousand houses. It was near a mile in com- 
pass, and commanded a small territory round it, of 
about eight miles square. The first method made use 
of to increase the number of its inhabitants, was the 
opening a sanctuary for all malefactors, slaves, and 
such as were desirous of novelty. Some time sfter- 
wards, as historians mention, the young men of the 
city carried off by violence a great number of young 
women, the daughters of the Sabines, a neighbouring 
people, and thus procured themselves wives. The 
government of the Romans was constituted on ex- 
ceedingly liberal principles. At first, it consisted of 
a king, who was elective; a senate, which was to act 
as councillors to the king, and which was composed of 
a hundred of the principal citizens, men whose age, 
wisdom, or valour, gave them a natura! authority 
over their fellow-subjects : these senators were called 
patricians (from pater, a Latin word, siguifying a fa- 
ther), and bore an analogy to our nebility ; the third 
part of the legislature consisted of the pledelans (from 
pleds, a word signifying people), and these were. the 
whole mass of the community, The plebelans did nes 
appoint representatives, as in modern times; ther 
met in large assemblies in a vast amphitheatre er 


* The Latins, from whom this language took were 
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forum, on the of the state, 
app. or measures of peace or war, 
and chose their own magistrates. It was chiefly b 
this open mode of discussion that the Romans attain 
that proficiency in oratory which distinguished them. 
Little is precisely known of the form of worship of 
the Romans; the part of their religion con- 
sisted in a firm reliance upon the credit of soothsayers, 
who pretended, from observations on the flight of 
birds and the entrails of newly-killed beasts, to direct 
the present, and dive into futurity. They deified de- 
ceased warriors, and held in adoration and sacrificed 
to a multiplicity of imaginary gods; but though thus 
absolute heathens, they had the singular liberality 
never to interfere with the religion of the nations they 
conquered ; and, as an instance of this, it will be te- 
membered that it was with extreme repugnance they 
countenanced the crucifixion of Christ, at the instance 
of the Jews. 

The Roman —— continued in the form we 
have described it, for the space of 245 years from the 
founding of the city, during which period it numbered 
seven kings. The last of these sovereigns was named 
Tarquin, who, being of a tyrannical disposition, was 
chased with his family from Rome, principally by the 
intrepidity of a noble Roman, called Brutus. Few 
histories can show a succession of kings replete with 
more virtue and moderation than those who first go- 
verned in Rome. It was from their wise institutions 
that the people seemed to acquire all that courage and 

iotism which afterwards enabled them to conquer 

the world. The regal power being overthrown, the 
senate acquired a greater share of authority, and the 
liberty of the people was, on the whole, very little in- 
creased by the change. Instead of a king, the people 
now chose two annual a a whom they called 
Consuls, with power equal to that of the regal, and 
with the same privileges, and the same ensigns of 
authority. The government was now designated a 
republic or commonwealth. Brutus, who was styled 
the deliverer of his country, was elected one of the 
two first consuls. Beneficial as the consular system 
was, i¢ was found, about ten years after its institution, 
to be rather impotent in cases of exigency ; and, there- 
fore, the people strengthened it by the creation of a 
temporary magistrate, styled a Dictator, to whom they 
ve uncontrolled power, not only over all ranks of 
state, but even over the laws themselves. Some 
time afterwards, the people felt themselves to be in 
continual danger from the power of the senate; and 
to remedy this defect in the constitution, they created 
certain new officers from among themselves, with 
power to give redress to such of them as should be in- 
jured, and to plead the cause of the community. These 
functionaries were called Tridunes of the Meople.* At 
first they were five in number, though afterwards 
their body was increased to ten. They were always 
annually elected by the people. They had the power 
of annulling all such decrees of the senate as they con- 
sidered to press hard upon the people; and to show 
their readiness to protect the meanest, their doors 
stood open night and day to receive their complaints. 
They examined every decree, and, by saying the word 
Feto, or, I forbid, they could hinder it from being pass- 
ed. The institution of these officers was not by any 
means perfect, for there were means of neutralizing 
their power ; but the circumstance shows how the au- 
thority of the people increased, and threatened to sub- 
vert the exorbitant power of the senate. One of the 
earliest triumphs of the populace was their successful 
tion and exile of Coriolanus, a distinguished 
general whose part had been taken by the patricians. 

For sixty years from the demise of the regal power, 
the commonwealth continued to fluctuate between the 
authority of dictators, consuls, senators, and tribunes, 
till at length the people were weary of the whole. 
They _ to accuse the tribunes, in particular, of 
being, nm it suited them, greater tyrants than the 
senators, and they now expressed a wish to be guided 
by a written body of laws, which, when known, might 
prevent wrongs as well as punish them. It was there- 
fore agreed, that ambassadors should be sent to the 
Greek cities in Italy, and to Athens, to bring home 
such laws from thence, as, by experience, had been 
found most equitable and useful. This being done, it 
was next agreed that the whole of the rulers and ma- 
gistrates should cease to exercise their authority, and 
that, till the laws were digested, the powers of the 
state should be entirely wielded by ten senators elected 
for the purpose. These new magistrates were called 
Decemriri (from decem, the Latin word for ten, and 
tiri, men); and h they were only to rule for a 
certain period. it happened that they were not easily 
gm quit of, after they had once tasted the pleasures of 
arbitrary authority. One of them, named Appius, was 
noted for his licentiousness and cruelty, as bas been 
commemorated by the affecting tale of Virginia, and 
her father Virginius, acenturion. The decemvirate 


commetions of the state. To lighten the duty of the 
tribenes, new officers were created, under the name 
of Censors, who were to be chowen every fifth year; 
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their business was to take an estimate of the number 
and estates of the people, and to distribute them into 
their proper classes ; to inspect the lives and manners 
of their fellow citizens; to degrade senators for mis- 
conduct; to dismount knights; and to turn down 
plebeians from one caste or tribe into another, in case 
of misdemeanour. The Roman army was also put 
under the command of officers called military tribunes. 

The Roman government continued to be republican 
in its nature for about three hundred years after these 
arrangements had been made, or upwards of six hun- 
dred years from the date of the foundation of the city ; 
and throughout this lengthened period, its history 
presents us with a continuous recital of internal dis- 
sensions among the people, and a struggle for power 
among the senators, tribunes, and other functionaries. 
Yet the progress of the state does not seem to have 
ever been impeded by these civil broils ; it was only 
when at peace that the people broke out into factions ; 
and the quarrels among the citizens never prevented 
the whole from coalescing to chastise invaders, or to 
— the conquests of the army to their utmost limits. 

ring the consulates, the infl Rome was 
eae extended over a number of small states in 
the neighbourhood, no one of which was sufficientl 
strong to oppose it singly, and which had too little 
confidence in each other to unite for their mutual 
defence. The means by which the Romans gained 
their ascendancy, was chiefly the rigid discipline of 
their troops: there is no other nation mentioned in 
history whose military subordination was enforced so 
systematically, or so religiously complied with. The 
chief men of the state, being always accustomed to 
find their army obedient nnd successful, had the 
greatest confidence in its firraness, and never lost hope 
even under the most desperate circumstances. This 
persevering resolution of the Roman government was 
therefore one of the chief springs of its greatness. 

The Roman army was constituted with great mili- 
tary skill. When in its most perfect state, it consisted 
of infantry and cavalry. The heavy armed infantry, 
which was its principal strength, was divided into ten 
cohorts, and fifty-five companies, under the orders of 
a corresponding number of tribunes and centurions. 
The first cohort, which always claimed the post of 
honour, and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most approved 
for valour and fidelity. The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five ; and the 
whole body of the legion amounted to6100 men. Their 
arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the na- 
ture of their service: an open helmet, with a lofty 
crest ; a breast-plate, or coat of mail ; greaves on their 
legs ; and an ample buckler on the left arm. Besides 
a lighter spear, the legionary soldier sped in his 
right hand a formidable which at 
his foe at the distance ef ten or twelve As soon 
as it was darted, he drew his sword, and rushed for- 
wards to close with the enemy. His sword was a short 
well-tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of striking 
or pushing. It was by this short sword, which was 
little more than double the length of our modern table 
knives, that the Romans conquered the world. The 
legion was usually drawn up eight deep, and the re- 
gular distance of three feet was left between the files, 
as well as ranks. The legions entrenched themselves 
in a camp in regular form every night while out on 
duty, and the remains of these square earthen ram- 
parts are still observable in Britain, and most other 
countries they visited. 

Having, by their consummate military skill, de- 
stroyed all rival pretensions in Italy, and gained a 
great victory over the Greeks, under the command of 
Pyrrhus (274 years before Christ), the reputation of 
the Romans was spread abroad, and they were in- 
spired with an ambition to make conquests beyond the 
seas which environed their native country. Their 
principal rivals in power at this period were the Car- 
thaginians, the people of Carthage, a city in Africa, 
on the south shore of the Mediterranean, near the 
place where Tunis now stands. This nation had ex- 
tended its dominions along the coasts, and was in 
possession also of many of the principal islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea. But its chief strength lay in its 
fleets and commerce ; by these its riches were become 
immense; and by money alone, it was enabled to hire 
and send forth armies to conquer, or to keep the 
neighbouring states in subjection. Having picked a 
quarrel with the Carthaginians, the R proclaim- 
ed war against them. “This has been called by histo- 
rians the First Punic War, and marks an era in the 
annals of the Romans. Another war ensued betwixt 
the same powers, called the Second Punic War; and 
in this the celebrated Hannibal acted as the general 
of the Carthaginians, and with an immense army in- 
vaded Italy, by advancing through Spain and crossing 
the Alps. In the encounter which ensued, the Romans 
were vanquished with great slaughter ; but they were 
victorious in subsequent battles; and, by a Third 
Punic War, they completely subdued the Carthagi- 
nians. Carthage, their city, was demolished to the 
ground, so that travellers are now unable to say where 
it stood. The other towns of Africa became tributary 
to Rome; the people were carried off into slavery ; 
and thus an end was put to one of the most lent 
cities in ancient times. The Romans purs their 
conquests into Greece, which they at last occupied 
(168 years before Christ) ; seized the island of Sicily ; 


established their dominion in Spain and Dalmatia 
(from 146 to 110); defeated Mithridates, and took 
a? of the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, and the 

Land (66); conquered France, then named 
Gaul; and extended their dominions to Britain on the 
north, and Egypt on the south, comprehending a). 
most all that was known of the world, and a great 
deal more than what was civilized. ~This terminated 
the conquests of the Republic, in which, latterly, Ju. 
lius Cesar acted a most conspicuous part. 

One of the most important events in the civil his. 
tory. of Rome, during-the republic, was what has been 
termed the sedition of the Gracchi. “As'this event is 
often noticed in modern writings, it is necessary to 
allude to it. After the destruction of Carthage, the 
Romans began to di erate from their ancient mo. 
desty, plainness, and severity of life. The triumphs 
and the spoils of the countriés they had conquered 
brought in a taste for splendid expense, and these 
produced avarice and inverted ambition. The poorer 
_ of the citizens were a by the rich, who, 

y wresting the laws, of which they had the manage. 
ment, in their own favour, seized upon all the pro. 
perty, and left the poor only the danger and fatigue 
of defending it. As for the senate, it was unjust, 
corrupt, and mercenary, and was only intent on co. 
vering its meanuess by the dignity of foreign con. 
quests. This was the state of parties, when Tiberius 
Gracchus (about 130 years before Christ) procured 
himself to be chosen tribune of the people. ‘This no. 
ble-hearted Roman immediately set about avenging 
the cause of the poor and the oppressed. He endea. 
voured to put an ancient law in force, which was to 
the effect that no person should possess above five 
hundred acres of land, the remainder to be divided 
among the people. He also attempted other measures 
for restoring the balance of wealth in the state, and, 
therefore, met with the deadliest enmity of the senate 
and the richer part of the community. It was pre- 
tended that he wanted to become sovereign of Rome; 
a tumult was raised in the forum when he tried to 
make himself heard in a speech defending the inte. 
rests of the poor; and, in attempting to save his 1ife, 
he was killed by the blow of a piece of one of the 
benches. The cause of the people was now taken up 
by his brother, Caius Gracchus. This equally great. 
minded man was more fortunate than his brother in 
punishing oppression ; he extended the privileges of 
Roman citizenship; protected the people from mono- 
polists, by fixing the standard price of corn, and pro- 
cured a monthly distribution of it among the popu- 
lace ; he also convicted the senate of bribery, extortion, 
and the sale of offices; for at that time a total dege- 
neracy appeared to have taken place. Caius Gracchus, 
by his wisdom, justice, and activity, was thus seem. 
ingly born to restore the ancient simplicity of Rome. 
But his career was soon cut short. The senate and 
the wealthy classes easily found means to raise up 
a clamour against him. Like his brother, he had tv 
fiee for his life through the streets of the city; a re- 
ward was offered for his head to the amount of it- 
weight in gold; and being hotly pursued by a crowd 
of wretches, he prevailed on a slave who accompanied 
him to put him to death. The pursuers soon coming 
up, cut off his head ; and one of them having taken 
it home, secretly took out the brain, filled it with lead 
in order to make it weigh heavier, and thus received 
17 pounds of gold as his recompense. Thus ended 
what has most improperly been styled the sedition of 
the Gracchi. The poor now became reduced to a 
hopeless subjection ; every species of corruption crept 
into the management of the state; and a perpetual dic- 
tatorship was speedily instituted, which was the first 
decisive step towards the ruin of the commonwealth. 

A history of the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire will form the subject of another paper. 


LELIA, 

AN ITALIAN TALE. 
Tue Valley of Anzasca, in the north of Italy, has 
been for many centuries known for its gold mines, 
and is inhabited by minerali, or those whose occu- 
pation it is to look for the ore, and by farmers, who 
form two distinct classes. The occupation of the for- 
mer, when pursued as a profession, is reckoned disre- 
putable by the other inhabitants, who obtain their 
living by regular industry ; and indeed the manners 
of the minerali offer some excuse for what might 
otherwise be reckoned an illiberal prejudice. They 
are addicted to drinking, quarrelsome, overbearing— 
at one moment rich, and at another starving; and, in 
short, they are subject to all the calamities, both moral 
and physical, which beset men who can have no de- 
pendence on the product of their labour. 

They are, notwithstanding, a fine race of men— 
brave, hardy, and often handsome. They spend freely 
what they win wm cae A and if one day they sleep 
their hunger, lying like wild animals basking in the 
sun, the next, if fortune has been 
swagger about, gallant and gay, the 


‘Francesco Martelli was the handsomest gold-seeker 
in the valley. He was wild, it is true, but that was 
the badge of his tribe; and he made up for this by so 
many good qualities, that the farmers themselves—at 
least such of them as had not marriageable daughters 
—delighted in his company. Francesco could sing 
ballads so sweetly and mournfully, that the old dau.es 
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lasted only two years, when its members were expelled 
by vielence; and the consular or republican govern- 
meat wes rewumed under certain modifications, and 
occasionally dictators had to be called in to settle the 
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leant back in the chimney-corner to weep while he 
sung. He had that deep and melancholy voice which, 
when once heard, lingers in the ear, and when heard 
again, however unexpectedly, seems like a longing 
realized. 


ized. 

There was only one young lass in the valley who 
had never heard the songs of Francesco. All the 
others, seen or unseen, on some pretext or other, had 

tified their curiosity. The exception was Lelia, 
the daughter of one of the richest farmers in Anzasca. 
Lelia was very young, being scarcely sixteen; but in 
her quality of an only daughter, with a dowry in ex- 
ney equal to more than one thousand Austrian 
i; (the ustrian lira is equal to about eightpence 
halfpenny English), she attracted considerable obser- 
vation. Her face, on minute inspection, was beautiful 
to absolute perfection ; but her figure, although sym- 
metrical, was so petite, and her manner so shy and 
girlish, that she was thought of more as a child than 
a young woman, 

Her mother had died in giving her birth; and for 
many a year the life of the child had been preserved, 
or rather her death prevented, by what seemed a mi- 
racle. Even after the disease, whatever it might have 
been, had yielded to the sleepless care of her father, 
she remained in that state which is described in the 

ression “not unwell” rather than in perfect health; 
although the most troublesome memento that remained 
of her illness was nothing more than a nervous timi- 
dity, which, in a more civilized part of the country, 

ight have passed for delicacy of feeling. 

m While her body languished, the cultivation of her 
mind had advanced. Music, to which she was pas- 
sionately attached, paved the way for poetry; and 
poetry unfitted her for association with the ignorant 
and unrefined. ‘That Lelia, therefore, had never 
sought to hear the ballads of Francesco, was occasioned, 
it may readily be believed,. by nothing more than an 
instinctive terror, mingled with the dislike with which 
the name of one of the ruffian minerali inspired her. 

There came one at last, however, to whom poor 
Lelia listened. She was sitting alone, according to 
her usual custom, at the bottom of her father’s garden, 
singing, while she plied her knitting-needle, in the 
soft, low tone peculiar to her voice, and beyond which 
it had no compass. The only fence of the garden at 
this place was a belt of shrubs, which enriched the 
border of the deep ravine it overlooked. At the bot- 
tom of this ravine flowed the river, rapid and yet sul- 
len; and beyond, scarcely distant two hundred yards, 
a range of precipitous cliffs shut in the horizon. 

Her voice was rarely loud enough to be caught by 
the echoes of the opposite rocks; although sometimes 
it did happen that, carried away by enthusiasm, she 
produced uw tone which was repeated by the fairy 
minstrels of the glen. On the present occasion, she 
listened with surprise to a similar effect, for her voice 
had died almost toa whisper. She sang another stanza 
in a louder key. The challenge was accepted; anda 
rich, swect voice took up the strain of her favourite bal- 
lad where she had droppedit. Lelia’s first impulse was 
to fly ; her second, to sit stiil and watch for a renewal 
of the music; and her third, which she obeyed, to 
steal on tiptoe to the edge of the ravine, and look down 
into the abyss, from whence the voice seemed to pro- 
ceed. The echo, she discovered, was a young man, 
engaged in navigating a raft down the river—such as 
is used by the peasantry of the Alps to float themselves 
and their wares to market, and which at this moment 
was stranded on the shore, at the foot of the garden. 
He leant upon an oar, as if in the act of pushing off 
his clumsy boat; but his face was upturned, like one 
watching for the appearance of a star; and Lelia felt 
a sudden conviction, she knew not why, that he had 
seen her through the trees while she sat singing, and 
had adopted this method of attracting her attention 
without alarming her. Ifsuch had been his purpose, 
he seemed to have no ulterior view ; for, after gazing 
for an instant, he withdrew his eyes in confusion, and, 
pushing off the raft, dropped rapidly down the river, 
and was soon out of sight. 

Lelia’s life was as calm as a sleeping lake, which a 
cloud will blacken, and the wing of an insect disturb. 
Even this little incident was matter for thought, and 
entered into the soft reveries of sixteen. 

It was a week before she again saw this Apollo of 
her girlish imagination. It seemed as if in the inter- 
val they had had time to get acquainted! They ex- 
ehanged salutations—the next time they spoke—and 
the next time they conversed. There was nothing 
mysterious in their communications. He was proba- 
bly a farmer's son of the upper valley, who had been 
attracted, like others, by the fame of the heiress of old 
Niccoli. 

The world, before so monotonous, so blank, so drear, 
was now a heaven to poor Lelia. One thing only per- 
plexed her: they were sufficiently long—according to 
the calculations of sixteen—and sufficiently well ac- 

uainted ; their sentiments had been avowed without 

isguise ; their faith plighted beyond recall: and as 
yet her lover had never mentioned his name! Lelia, 
reflecting on this circumstance, condemned, for the 
moment, her precipitation ; but there was now no help 
for it, and she all only resolve to extort the secret, 
is secret it was, at the next meeting. 

“ My name !” said the lover, in reply to her frank 
and sudden question ; ‘ you will know ifsoon enough.” 
But I will not be said nay. You must tell me now 
or at all events, to-morrow night,” 


“ Why to-morrow night ?” * Because a young rich 
suitor, on whom my father’s heart is set, is then to 
propose, in proper form, for this poor hand; and, let 
the confession cost what it may, I will not overthrow 
the dearest plans of my only parent without giving a 
reason which will satisfy even him. Oh, you do rfot 
know him! Wealth weighs as nothing in the scale 
against his daughter’s happiness. You may be poor 
for aught I know; but you are good, and honour- 
able, and, therefore, in his eyes, no unfitting match 
for Lelia.” It was almost dark; but Lelia thought 
she perceived a smile on her lover's face while she 
spoke, and a gay suspicion flashed through her mind, 
which made her heart beat, and her cheeks tingle. 
He did not answer for many minutes; a struggle 
of some kind seemed to agitate him ; but at length, 
in a suppressed voice, he said—“ To-morrow night, 
then.” “ Here?” “ No, in your father’s house ; in the 
presence of—my rival.” 

The morrow night arrived ; and, with a ceremo- 
nious formality practised on such occasions in the valley, 
the lover of whom Lelia had spoken was presented to 
his mistress, to ask permission to pay his addresses ; or, 
in other words—for there is but short shrift for an 
Anzascan maid—to demand her hand in marriage. 
This was indeed a match on which old Niccoli had 
set his heart; for the offer was by far the best that 
could have been found from the Val d’Ossola to Monte 
Rosa. The youth was rich, well-looking, and pru- 
dent even to coldness:—What more could a father 
desire ? 

Lelia had put off the minute of appearing in the 
porch, where the elders of both families had assembled, 
as long as possible. While mechanically arranging 
her dress, she continued to gaze out of the lattice, 
which commanded a view of the road and of the par- 
ties below, in expectation that increased to agony. 
Bitter were her reflections during that interval! She 
was almost tempted to believe that what had passed 
was nothing more than a dream—a figment of her ima- 
gination, disordered by poetry and solitude, and per- 
haps in some measure warped by disease. Had she 
been made the sport of an idle moment ?—and was the 
smile she had observed on her lover’s face only the 
herald of the laugh which perhaps at this moment tes- 
tified his enjoyment of her perplexity and disappoint- 
ment ! His conduct presented itself in the double light 
of folly and ingratitude: and at length, in obedience 
to the repeated summons of her father, she descended 
to the porch with a trembling step and a fevered cheek. 

The sight of the company that awaited her awed and 
depressed her. She shrunk from them with more than 
morbid timidity ; while their stony eyes, fixed upon 
her in all the rigidity of form and transmitted custom, 
seemed to freeze her very heart. ‘There was one there, 
however, whose ideas of “ propriety,” strict as they 
were, could never prevent his eyes from glistening, 
and his arms from extending, at the approach of Lelia. 
Her father, after holding her for a moment at arm’s 
length, as with a doating look his eyes wandered over 
the bravery of her new white dress, drew her close to 
his bosom, and blessed her. “ My child,” said he, smil- 
ing gaily through a gathering tear, “it is hard for an 
old man to think of parting with all he loves in the 
world: but the laws of nature must be respected. 
Young men will love, and young lasses will like, to 
the end of time; and new families will spring up out 
of their union. It is the way, girl—it is the fate of 
maids, and there’s an end. For sixteen years have I 
watched over you, even like a miser watching his gold ; 
and now, treasure of my life, I give you away! All 
I ask, on your part, is obedience—ay, and cheerful 
obedience—after the manner of our ancestors, and ac- 
cording to the laws of God.” ‘ 

Lelia fell on her father’s neck, and sobbed aloud. 
So long and bitter was her sobbing, that the formality 
of the pte was broken, and the circle narrowed 
anxiously around her. When at last she raised her 
head, it was seen that her cheeks were dry, and her 
face as white as the marble of Cordaglia. 

A murmu: o: compassion ran through the bystanders, 
and the words “poor thing—still so delicate !—old 
hysterics !’’ were whisperingly repeated from one to 
the other. The father was alarmed, and hastened to 
cut short a ceremony which seemed so appalling to the 
nervous timidity of his daughter. “ It isenough,” said 
he; “all will be over in a moment. Lelia, do you ac- 
cept of this young man for your suitor ?—come, one 
little word, and it is done.” Lelia tried in vain to 
speak, and she bowed her acquiescence. ‘ Sirs,” con- 
tinued Niccoli, “my daughter accepts of the suitor 
you offer. It is enough ; salute your mistress, my son, 
and let us go in, and pass round the cup of alliance.” 
“The maiden hath not answered,” observed a cold 
cautious voice among the relations of the suitor. 
“ Speak, then,” said Niccoli, casting an angry and dis- 
dainful look at the formalist; “it is but a word—a 
sound. Speak !” Lelia’s dry, white lips had unclosed 
to obey, when the gate of the little court was wrenched 
open by one who was apparently too much in haste to 
find the latch, and aman rushed into the midst of the 
circle. ** Speak not !” he shouted ; “I forbid!” Lelia 
sprung towards him with a stifled cry, and would have 
p sore | herself into his arms, had she not been sud- 
denly caught midway by her father. “ Whatis this ?” 
demanded he sternly, but in rising alarm ; “‘ ruffian— 
drunkard—madman !—what would you here ?” “ You 
cannot provoke me, Niccoli,” said the intruder, “ were 
you to spitupon me! I come todemand your daughter 


in marriage.” ‘ You!” shouted the enraged father. 
“You !” repeated the relations, in tones of wonder, 
scorn, rage, or ridicule, according to the temperament 
of the individual. ‘ There needeth no more of this,” 
said the same cold, cautious voice that had spoken be- 
fore ; “‘a wedding begun in a braw] will never end ina 
bedding. To demand a girl in legitimate marriage is 
neither sin nor shame ; let the young man be answered 
even by the maiden herself, and then depart in peace.” 
“ He hath spoken well,” said the more cautious among 
the old men ; “speak, danghter ; answer, and let the 
man be gone!” Lelia grew pale, and then red. She 
made a step forward—hesitated—looked at her father 
timidly—and then stood as still as a statue, pressing 
her clasped hands upon her bosom, as if to silence the 
throbbings that disturbed her reason. “ Girl,” said 
old Niccoli, in a voice of suppressed passion, as he 
seized her by the arm, “do you know that man ?— 
did you ever see him before? Answer, can you tell 
me his name ?” “‘ No!” “ No!—the insolent ruftian ! 
Go, girl, present your cheek to your future husband, 
that the cust of our tors may be fulfilled, and 
leave me to clear my doorway of vagabonds!” She 
stepped forward mechanically; but when the legiti- 
mate suitor, extending his arms, ran forward to meet 
her, she eluded him with a sudden shriek, and stag- 
gered towards the intruder. “ Hold—hold !” cried the 
relations ; “‘ you are mad—you know not what you do 
—it is Francesco, the mineralo!” She had reached the 
stranger, who did not move from where he stood ; and, 
as the ill-omened name met her ear, she fainted in his 
arms. 

The confusion that ensued was indescribable. Lelia 
was carried senseless into the house ; and it required 
the efforts of half the party to hold back her father, 
whowould have grappled with the mineralo upon the 
spot. Francesco stood for some time with folded arms, 
in mournful and moody silence ; but when at length 
the voice of cursing, which Niccoli continued to pour 
forth against him, had sunk in exhaustion, he advanced 
and confronted him. ‘I can bear those names,” said 
he, “from you. Some of them, you know well, are 
undeserved ; and if others fit, itis more my misfor- 
tune than my fault. If to chastise insults, and render 
back scorn for scorn, is to be a rufian, I am one; but 
no man can be called a vagabond who resides in the 
habitation and follows the trade of his ancestors. ‘These 
things, however, are trifles—at best they are only 
words. Your real objection to me is that | am poor. 
It is a strong one. If I chose to take your daughter 
without a dowry, I would take her in spite of you all; 
but I will leave her—even to that thing without a 
soul—rather than subject so gentle and fragile a 
being to the privations and vicissitudes of a life like 
mine. I demand, therefore, not sumply your gaugh- 
ter, but a dowry, if only a small one; and you 
have the right to require that on my part I shall net 
be empty-handed. She is young, and there can be, 
and ought to be, no hurry with her marriage: but 
give me only a year—a single year; mame a rea- 
sonable sum; and if, by the appointed time, I cannot 
tell the money into your hand, I hereby engage to re- 
linquish every claim, which her generous preference 
has given me, upon your daughter’s hand.” ‘It is 
well put,” replied the cold and cautious voice in the 
assembly. ‘A year, at any rate, would have elapsed 
between the present betrothing and the damsel’s mar- 
riage. Ifthe young man, before the bells of twelve, 
on this night twelvemonth, layeth down upon the table, 
either in coined money, or in gold, or golden ore, the 
same sum which we were here ready to guarantee 
on the part of my grandson, why I, for one, shall not 
object to the maiden’s whim—~provided it continues so 
Jong—being consulted in the disposal of her hand, in 
preference to her father’s judgment and desires. The 
sum is only three thousand livras !” A laugh of scorn 
and derision arose among the relations. ‘* Yes, yes,” 
said they, “it is but just. Let the mineralo produce 
three thousand livras, and he shall have his bride. 
Neighbour Niccoli, it is a fair proposal; allow us to 


intercede for Francesco, and beg your assent !"" “ Sirs,” ’ 


said Francesco, in perplexity mingled with anger, 
“the sum of three livras’-—He was inter- 
rupted by another forced laugh of derision. ‘“‘ It isa 
fair proposal,” repeated the relations; “‘ agree, neigh- 
bour Niccoli, agree!” “I agree,” said Niccoli dis- 
dainfully. “It is agreed!” replied Francesco, in a 
burst of haughty indignation ; and with a swelling heart 
he withdrew. 

A very remarkable change appeared to take place 
from that moment in the character and habits of the 
mineralo. He not only deserted the company of his 
riotous associates, but even that of the few respectable 
persons to whose houses he had obtained admission, 
either by his talents for singing, or the comparative 
propriety of his conduct. Day after day he laboured 
in his precarious avocation. The changes of the sea- 
sons were not now admitted as excuses. The storm 
did not drive him to the wine-shed, and the rain did 
not confine him to his hut. Day after day, and often 
night after night, he was to be found in the field—on 
the mountains—by the sides of the rain-courses—on 
the shores of the torrent. 

He rarely indulged himself even in the recreation 
of meeting his mistress, for whom all this labour was 
submitted to. Gold, not as a means, but as an end, 
seemed to be his thought by day, and his dream by 
night, the object and end of his existence. When 
they did meet in darkness, and and mys 
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tery, it was but to exchange a few hurried sentences of 
hope and comfort, and affected reliance upon fortune. 
On these occasions, tears, end tremblings, and hyste- 
rical sobbings, sometimes told, on her part, at once 
the hollowness of her words, and the weakness of her 
constitution; but on his, all was, or seemed to be, 
enthusiasm and steadfast expectation. 

Days and weeks, however, passed by—moons rolled 
away—the year was drawing to its wane, and a great 
part of the enormous sam was still in the womb of 
the mountains. Day by day, week by week, and 
month by month, the hopes of the mineralo became 
fainter. He could no longer bestow the comfort which 
did not cheer even his dreams. Gloomy and sad, he 
could only strain his mistress in his arms, without 
uttering a word, when she ventured an inquiry re- 
specting his progress, and then hurry away to resume, 
mechanically, his hopeless task. 

It is a strange, sometimes an awful thing, to look 
into the mystery of the female mind. Lelia’s health 
had received a shock from the circumstances we have 
recorded, which left her cheek pale, and her limbs 
weak, for many months; and to this physical infirmity 
was now added the effect of those dumb, but too elo- 
quent, interviews with her lover. The lower he sunk 
in despondency, however, and the more desperate 
grew their affairs, the higher her spirits rose, as if to 
quell and control their fortune. Her hopes seemed to 
grow in proportion with his fears, and the strength 
which deserted him went over as an ally and sup- 
porter to her weakness. Even her bodily health re- 
ceived its direction from her mind. er nerves 
seemed to recover their tone, her cheek its hue, and 
her eye its brilliancy. The cold and sluggish imagi- 
nation of a man unacquainted with half the 
resources of a woman in such circumstances, Disap- 
— in her dependence on fortune and casualty, 
ple 


lia betook herself to the altars and gods of her peo- 

The year touched upon its close, and the sum which 
the gold-seeker had amassed, although great, almost 
toa miracle, was still far—very far from sufficient. 
The last day of the year arrived, ushered in by storm, 
and thunderings, and lightnings; and the evening 
fell cold and dark upon the despairing labours of 
Francesco. He was on the side of the mountain op- 
posite Niceoli’s house, and, as daylight died in the 
valley, be saw, with inexpressible bitterness of soul, 
by the number of lights in the windows, that the fete 
was not forgotten. Some trifling success, however, 

induced him, like a drowning man grasping at a straw, 
to continue his search. He was on the spot indicated 
by a dream of his enthusiastic mistress; and she had 
conjured him not to abandon the attempt till the bell 
of the distant chureh should silence their hopes for 
ever. 

His success continued. He was working with the 
emer ng and had discovered 2 very small perpendicu- 

vein; and it was just possible that this, although 
altogether inadequate in itselt, might be crossed at a 
greater depth by a horizontal one, and thus form one 
of the gruppi, or nests, in which the ore is plentiful 
and easily extracted. To work, however, was ditii- 
cult, and to work iong, impossible. His strength was 
almost exhausted; the storm beat fiercely in his face ; 
and the darkness increased every moment. His heart 
wholly failed him; his limbs trembled ; a cold per- 
spiration bedewed his brow; and, as the last rays of 
daylight departed from the mountain-side, he fell 
senseless upon the ground. 

How long he remained in this state he did not know, 
but he was recalled to life by a sound resembling, as 
he imagined, a human cry. The storm howled more 
wildly than ever along the side of the mountain, and 
it was now pitch-dark ; but on turning round his head 
he saw, at a little distance above where he lay, a small, 
steady light. Francesco's heart began to quake. The 
light advanced towards hi:n, and he perceived that it 
was borne by a figure arrayed in white from head to 
foot. “* Lelia!” cried he in amazement, mingled with 
superstitious terror, as he recognised the features of 
his young fair mistress. ““ Waste not time in words,” 
said she; “much may yet be done, and I have the 
most perfect assurance that now at least I am not 
deceived. Up, and be of good heart! Work, for here 
is light. I will sit down in the shelter, bleak though 
it be, of the cliff, and aid you with my prayers, since 
I cannot with my hands.” Francesco seized the axe, 
and stirred, half with shame, half with admiration, by 
the courage of the generous girl, resumed his labour 
with new vigour. ‘“ Be of good heart,” continued 
Lelia, “and all will yet be well. Bravely—bravely 
done !—be sure the saints have heard us!" Only 
ence she uttered any thing resembling 4 complaint— 
“It is so cold!" said she; “‘ make haste, dearest, for 
I cannot find my way home, if I would, without the 
“ght.” By and by she repeated more frequently the 
injunction to “‘ make haste.” Francesco's heart bled 
while he thought of the sufferings of the sick and de- 
licate girl on such a night, in such a place; and his 
blows fell desperately on the stubborn rock. He was 
now at a little distance from the spot where she sat, 
and was just about to beg her to bring the light nearer, 
when she spoke again. “* Make haste—make haste !” 
she said; “the time is almost come—lI shall be wanted 
—I am wanted—I can stay no longer—farewell !” 
Francesco looked up, but the light was already gone. 

It was so strange, this sudden desertion! If deter- 
mined tw go, why did she go alone ?—aware, as she 
mast bave been, that Aiv remaining in the dark could 


be of no use. Could it be that her heart had changed, 
the moment her hopes had vanished ? It was a bitter 
and ungenerous thought; nevertheless, it served to 
bridle the speed with which Francesco at first sprung 
forward to overtake his mistress. 

With a lightened heart—for, compared with the 
phantom of the mind which had presented itself, all 
things seemed endurable—he began again to descend 
the mountain. In a place so singularly wild, where 
the rocks were piled around in combinations at once 
fantastic and sublime, it was not wonderful that the 
light carried by his mistress should be wholly invisi- 
ble to him, even had it been much nearer than was by 
this time probable. Far less was it surprising that 
the shouts which ever and anon he uttered should not 
reach her ear ; for he was on the lee-side of the storm, 
which raved among the cliffs with a fury that might 
have drowned the thunder. 

Even to the practised feet of Francesco, the route, 
without the smallest light to guide his steps, was dan- 
gerous in the extreme; and to the occupation thus 
afforded to his thoughts, it was perhaps owing that he 
reached Niccoli’s house in a state of mind to enable him 
to acquit himself in a manner not derogatory to the 
dignity of manhood. ‘“ Niccoli,” said he, on entering 
the room, “I have come to return you thanks for the 
trial you have allowed me. I have failed, and, in terms 
of the engagement between us, I relinquish my claims 
to your daughter’s hand.” He would then have re- 
tired as suddenly as he had entered; but old Niccoli 
caught hold of his arm :—“ Bid us farewell,” said he, 
in a tremulous voice; “ go notin anger. Forgive me 
for the harsh words I used when we last met. I have 
watched you, Francesco, from that day—and—” He 
wiped away a tear, as he looked upon the soiled and 
neglected apparel, and the haggard and ghastly face, 
of the young man—“ No matter—my word is plighted 
—farewell. Now call my daughter,” added he, “ and 
wae God that the business of this night end in no 
i 

Francesco lingered at the door. He would fain have 
seen but the skirt of Lelia’s mantle before departing ! 
“She is not in her room!” cried a voice of alarm. 
Francesco's heart quaked. Presently the whole house 
was astir. The sound of feet running here and there 
was heard, and agitated voices called out her name. 
The next moment the old man rushed out of the room, 
and, laying both his hands upon Francesco’s shoulders, 
looked wildly in his face. “ Know you aught of my 
daughter ?” said he: “ Speak, I conjure you, in the 
name of the Blessed Saviour! Tell me that you have 
married her, and I will forgive and bless you! Speak ! 
Will you not speak ? A single word! Where is my 


tice of his to tie other horses to her tail ; she then di. 
rected her course homeward by unfrequented routes, 
and always found her way in safety. 

His expeditions were generally carried on by sea, 
and he annoyed the most distant of the Hebrides, both 
to the south and north. He often changed the colour 
of his boats and sails, and adopted whatever appeared 
best suited to his immediate purpose. In consequence 
of this artifice, his depredations were fr uently as. 
cribed to others, and sometimes to men of the first dis. 
tinction in that country, so dexterously did he imitate 
their Birlings and their insignia. He held his land 
from Campbell of Lochnell, into whose favour he had 
insinuated himself, by his knowledge and address. 

When Lochnell resided at the castle of Mingary, 
Archibald was often ordered to lie on a mattress in his 
bed-room, to entertain him at night with the recitation 
of the poems of Ossian, and with tales. Archibald con. 
trived means to convert this circumstance to his ad. 
vantage. He ordered his men to be in readiness, and 
he that night selected one of his longest poems. As he 
calculated, Lochnell fell asleep before he had finishea 
the recital; the robber slunk out and soon joined his 
associates. He steered for the island of Mull, where 
some of his men had been previously sent to execute 
his orders ; he carried off a whole fold of cattle, which 
he landed safely, and returned to his mattress before 
Lochnell awoke. When he lay down, he purposel 
snored so loudly that the sleeping chief was disturbed, 
and complained of the tremendous noise the fellow 
made, observing that, fond as he was of poetry, he 
must deprive himself of it in future on such conditions, 
To this Archibald had no objections ; his principal 
object was then accomplished ; and taking up the tale 
where he had stopped when his patron fell asleep, he 
finished it, and slept soundly to an advanced hour. © 

The cattle were immediately missed, and suspicion 
fell on Archibald ; but he triumphantly referred to 
Lochnell for a proof his innocence, and this he obtained. 
That gentleman solemnly declared that the robber had 
never been out of his room during that night, and the 
charge was of course dropt. 

A wealthy man who resided in the neighbourhood 
was noted for his penurious habits, and he had in- 
curred particular odium by refusing a supply of meal 
to a poor widow in distress. This man had sent a con- 
siderable quantity of grain to the mill, which, as usual, 
he attended himself, and was conveying the meal home 
at night on horseback. The horses were tied in astring, 
the halter of one fixed to the tail of another; and tht 
owner led the foremost by along tether. His road lay 
through a wood, and Archibald there watched his ap- 
proach. The night was dark, and the man walked 


daughter? Where is my Lelia ?—my life—my light 
—my hope—my child—my child!” The mineralo 
started, as if from a dream, and looked round, ap- 
parently without comprehending what had passed. 
A strong shudder then shook his frame for an instant. 
** Lights!" said he, “ torches !—every one of you! 
Follow me!” and he rushed out into the night. He 
was speedily overtaken by the whole of the company, 
amounting to more than twelve men, with lighted 
torches, that flared like meteors in the storm. As for 
the leader himself, he seemed scarcely able to drag 
one limb after the other, and he staggered to and fro, 
like one who is drunken with wine. 

They at length reached the place he sought ; and, 
by the light of the torches, something white was seen 
at the base of the cliff. It was Lelia. She leant her 
back against the rock; one hand was pressed upon 
her heart, like a person who shrinks with cold, and 
in the other she held the lamp, the flame of which 
had expired in the socket. Francesco threw himself 
on his knees at one side, and the old man at the other, 
while a light, as strong as day, was shed by the torches 
upon the spot. She was dead—dead—stone dead ! 

After a time, the childless old man went to seek out 
the object of his daughter's love ; but Francesco was 
never seen from that fatal night. A wailing sound 
is sometimes heard to this day upon the hills, and the 
peasants say that it is the voice of the mineralo seek- 
ing his mistress among the rocks ; and every dark and 
stormy night the lamp of Lelia is still seen upon the 
monntain, as she lights her phantom-lover in his search 
for gold.* 


A HIGHLAND CATTLE-LIFTER. 
ARCHIBALD MacDONALD was perhaps the most per- 
fect master of his hazardous profession of any who ever 
practised it. Archibald was by birth a gentleman, and 
proprietor of a small estate in Argyleshire, which he 
however lost early in life. He soon distinguished him- 
self as a cattle-lifter on an extensive scale; and weak 
as the arm of the law might then have been, he found 
it advisable to remove further from its influence, and 
he shifted his residence from his native district of Ap- 
pin to the remote peninsula of Ardnamurchan, which 
was admirably adapted to his purpose, from its geo- 
graphical position. He obtained a lease of an exten- 
sive farm, and he fitted up a large cowhouse, though 
his whole visible live steck consisted of one filly. His 
neighbours could not help making remarks on this sub- 
ject, but he begged of them to have no anxiety on that 
head, assuring them that his byre weukd be full ere 
Christmas ; and he was as good as his word. He had 
trained the filly to suit his purpose, and it was a prac- 


® Abridged from ‘ Travelling Sketches in the North of Ital 
the Tyrol and the Rhine” By Leitch Ritchie.—{ Heath's Pictur- 
esque Annual for 1432.) 


slowly, humming a song: the ground was soft, and 
the horses having no shoes (as is still usual in tnat 
country), their tread made no noise. Archibald or- 
dered one of his men to loosen the tether from the 
head of the front horse, and to hold it, himself oc. 
cupying the place of the horse, and walking on at the 
same pace. He thus got possession of the whole. The 
miser soon arrived at his own door, and called for as- 
sistance to deposit his winter store in safety, but, to 
his astonishment, found he had but the halter ! 

Availing himself of the credulity of his countrymen, 
he pretended to hold frequent intercourse with a spirit 
or genie, still much distinguished in the West High- 
lands under the appellation of Glastig. This he turned 
to excellent account, as the stories which his partisans 
fabricated of the command he had over the Glastig, 
and the connexion between them, terrified the people 
so much, that few could be prevailed upon to watch 
their cattle at night, and they thus fell an easy prey to 
this artful rogue. 

Archibald’s father having died early, his mother 
afterwards married a second husband, who resided in 
a neighbouring island. When she died, her son was 
out of favour with his stepfather, and he was refused 
the privilege of having the disposal of his mother’s re- 
mains, nor did he think it prudent to appear openly 
at her funeral. He however obtained accurate tnfor- 
mation of the place where the corpse was lying; in a 
dark night, he made an opening in the thatched roof 
of the earthen hut, and the wakers being occupied in 
the feats of athletic exercise usually practised on these 
occasions, the body being excluded from their sight 
by a screen which hung across the house, Archibald 
carried it off to his boat like another Eneas. He also 
got possession of the stock of whisky intended for the 
occasion, as it lay in the same place—thus discharging 
the last duties of a pious son with little expense w 
himeelf. 

A fatal event at length occurred, which rendered it 
necessary for the man to retire from trade. He made 
a descent on one of the small islands on that coast, 
and had collected the cattle, when the proprietor (who 
had information of the circumstance) made his appear- 
ance to rescue them. Archibald was compelled tw 
yield up his prey, but one of the villaine who accom- 
panied him levelled his musket at the gentleman, and 
shot him dead from the boat. 

The robber was fully aware of his danger, and, with 
the assistance of a fair wind, he shaped his course for 
the mainland. He pushed on with all possible speed, 
and arrived at Inverary before sunrise the following 
morning. Having information that Stewart of Appin 
was then in town, he watched his motions, and at an 
early hour saw him on the street in conversation with 
the sheriff of the county. Archibald, who was an old 
saluted him, and his salute was returned. 
Ww 


n Appin parted with the sheriff, Archibald com- 
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plained that he had taken no notice of him the pre- 
ceding day, when he accosted him in the same place. 
Appin said he was conscious of having seen him, but 
that he was much hurried at the time, and hoped he 
would excuse him. The robber’s object was accom- 

ished. Appin had no doubt of the truth of what 
Ee said; and on his trial for the murder, an alibi was 
established in his favour, from this very extraordinary 
piece of address. Some of his crew were afterwards 
taken in Ross-shire, and executed there by orders of 
the Earl of Seaforth, though the actual murderer es- 
caped punishment. Archibald, however, never again 
plundered on a large scale. He died about the middle 
of the 17th century, and his name still stands unrival- 
led for cunning and address in his calling.* 


GLASS MANUFACTURE. 
M‘Cuttocn, in his elaborate work, the Dictionary 
of Commerce, presents us with the following interest- 
ing account of the manufacture of glass, now one 
of the most valuable and beautiful articles in daily 
use 

“ The manufacture of glass is one of the very high- 
est beauty and utility. It is most probable that we are 
indebted for this wonderful art, as we are for the gift 
of letters, to the Phenicians. According to Pliny (a 
Roman historian), glass had been made for many ages, 
of sand found near the mouth of the small river Belus 
in Pheenicia. ‘ The report,’ says he, ‘ is, that the crew 
of a merchant ship laden with nitre (fossile alkali) 
having used some pieces of it to support the kettles 
placed on the fires they had made on the sand, were 
surprised to see pieces formed of a translucent sub- 
stance, or glass. This was a sufficient hint for the 
manufacture. Ingenuity (astuta et ingeniosa solertia) 
was immediately at work, to improve the process thus 
happily suggested. Hence the magnetical stone came 
to be added, from an idea that it contained not only 
iron, but glass. They also used clear pebbles, shells, 
and fossile sand. Indian glass is said to be formed of 
native crystal, and is, on that account, superior to 
every other. Pheenician glass is prepared with light 
dry wood, to which copper and nitre are added, the 
last being principally brought from Ophir. It is oc- 
casionally tinged with different colours. Sometimes 
it is brought to the desired shape by being blown, 
sometimes by being ground on a lathe, and sometimes 
it is embossed like silver.’ Sidon, he adds, is famous 
for this manufacture. It was there that mirrors were 
first invented. In Pliny’s time, glass was made in 
Italy of fine sand, on the shore between Cuma and 
the Lucrine bay. 

Glass was manufactured at Rome into various arti- 

cles of convenience and ornament. Pliny mentions 
that Nero gave 6000 sesterces (L.50,000, according 
to the ordinary method of ——- for two glass 
cups, each having two handles! These, however, 
mst have been of an immense size, and of exquisite 
workmanship; for glass was then in common use for 
drinking vessels, and was used even in the form of 
bottles in which to keep wine. 

There is no authentic evidence of glass being used in 
windows previously tothe third or fourth century; and 
then, and for long after, it was used only in churches 
and other public buildings. In this country, even so 
late as the latter part of the fifteenth century, glass 
was very rarely met with. In a survey of Alnwick 
Castle, made in 1573, it is stated—‘ And, because 
throwe extreme winds, the glasse of the windowes of 
this, and other my lord’s castles and houses here in 
the country dooth decay and waste, yt were good the 
whole leights of everie windowe, at the departure of 
his lordshippe from lyinge at any of his said castels, 
and houses, and dowring the time of his lordship’s 
absence, or others lyinge in them, were taken doune, 
and lade up in safty: And at sooche time as ather his 
lordshippe or anie other sholde lye at anie of the said 
places, the same might then be set uppe of newe, with 
snale charges, whereas now the decaye thereof shall 
be verie costlie and chargeable to be repayred.’ Sir 
F. M. Eden thinks it probable that g' windows 
were not introduced into farm-houses in England 
much before the reign of James the First. They are 
mentioned in a lease in 1615, in a parish in Suffolk. 
In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, the windows of 
ordinary country houses were not glazed, and only 
the upper parts of even those in the King’s palaces 
had glass; the lower ones having two wooden shut- 
ters, to open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air. 
From a passage in Harrison’s Description of England, 
it may be inferred that glass was introdu into 
country houses in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
He says, ‘ Of old time (meaning, probably, the begin- 
ning of the > our countrie houses, instead of 
giasse, did use much lattise, and that made either of 
wicker or fine rifts of oke in checkerwise. I read also 
that some of the better sort, in and before the time of 
the Saxons, did make panels of horne instead of glasse, 
and fix them in wooden calmes (casements); but as 
horne in windowes is now (1584) quite laid down in 
every place, so our lattices are also grown into disuse, 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and within 
very little so good, cheape, if not better than the other.’ 
Glass is now introduced into the windows of almost 
every cottage of Great Britain ; and in this cold, damp 
climate, it ought to be considered as a necessary, ra- 
ther than as the mest elegant and useful of conveni- 
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ences. What Dr Johnson has said as to glass deserves 
to be quoted—‘ By some fortuitous liquefaction was 
mankind taught to produce a body at once, in a hi 

d solid and transparent, which might admit the 
light of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; 
which might extend the sight of the philosopher to 
new ranges of existence, and charm him at one time 
with the unbounded extent of the material creation, 
and at another with the endless subordination of ani- 
mal life; and, what is yet of more importance, might 
supply the decays of nature, and succour old age with 
subsidiary sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass 
employed, though without his own knowledge or ex- 
pectation. He was facilitating and prolonging the 
enjoyment of light; enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most a $ 
he was enabling the student to contemplate nature, 
and the beauty to behold herself.’ 

Venice, for a long time, excelled all Europe in the 
manufacture of glass, but was subsequently rivalled 
by France. The manufacture was early introduced 
into England ; but it was not carried on to any extent 
previously to the sixteenth century. The first plates 
for looking-glasses and coach windows were made in 
1673, at Lambeth, by Venetian artists, under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Buckingham. The British 
Plate Glass Company was incorporated in 1773, when 
it erected its extensive works at Ravenhead, near St 
Helen’s, in Lancashire. The manufacture was at 
first conducted by workmen from France, whence we 
previously brought all our plate glass. But that which 
is now made at Ravenhead, at Liverpool, and Lon- 
don, is equal or superior to any imported from the 
Continent. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the value 
of the glass annually produced in Great Britain. We 
believe, however, that it cannot amount to less than 
L.2,000,000 ; and that the workmen employed in the 
different departments of the manufacture exceed 

” 
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SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
TOULOUSE. 

THOUGH a steam-boat plies between Bourdeaux and 
Toulouse, I preferred the diligence and main road, 
having had enough of steam-boats and water in enter- 
ing the country, to wish a continuation of their com- 
pany; and it was well that I did so, for I afterwards 
understood, that, owing to mismanagement with re- 
gard to the tide, the boat had only accomplished half 
her journey, leaving the passengers to make the most 
of themselves and their baggage. It is rather a cu- 
rious fact, and shows how thoroughly mercantile the 
notions ot an Englishman are apt to be, that so much 
has been written in disparagement of the French mode 
of travelling. A diligence, to be sure, is one of the 
strangest anomalies in mechanics, and the snail-like 
progression of its unwieldy shell, compared with the 
quick joyous whirl of our stage-coaches, forms, at first, 
rather a melancholy contrast. But then, men do not 
always travel in a running match against time; they 
sometimes have a desire to have some little notion of 
the scenery and pedple through which they are mov- 
ing ; and, perched in the banquette of a French dili- 
gence, one feels as on an elephant’s back, marching 
with circumspect slowness through the country, with- 
out fear of a dislocation of a joint, or fracture of a bone. 
The whole economy of the machine is different from 
that of our coaches, nor can it be radically altered with 
advantage, unless horses and roads undergo a previous 
revolution. The roads are in general causewayed, and 
require broad wheels, and the horses are powerful, 
hardy, and slow. Although, the first grey of dawn 
was just glimmering, as the mighty leathern ve- 
hicle thundered through the streets of Bourdeaux, 

ple were already bustling about, windows were open- 
ing, and black velvet nightcaps popping out. There 
were no symptoms of nocturnal orgies, no parties zig- 
zagging homewards, after a night of sleepless debauch ; 
no broken lamps, or smashed shutters ; but every thing 
bespoke the dawning of an active bustling day, after 
a peaceable night. The French are a proverbially so- 
ber people, and whatever their vices may be, intoxica- 
tion is not one of them. The road as far as Agen is 
not peculiarly beautiful, ing chiefly through inter- 
minable vineyards, which, from the low thick manner 
of planting, are not very picturesque. We arrived at 
Agen the following day at day-break, after a lovely 
moonlight night, enlivened by the joyous carols of a 
Parisian and two Bordolais volunteers. They s' 
troubadour songs throughout the night, and, thoug’ 
they had never seen each other before, were the best 
friends in the world in a few hours. How different 
from the phlegmatic caution of British character! 
Agen is rather an extensive irregularly built town, 
surrounded by decayed ramparts, converted into public 
walks. The practice of building the houses in the fa- 
shion of bazaars, and the substitution of horn for glass 
in the windows of some of the poorer dwellings, gives 
a picturesque air to the town, as do the high overhang- 
ing vineyards which encircle it. The country between 
Agen and Moissac realized all my conceptions of the 
beauty and rich undulating fertility by which the 
south of France has always been characterised in 
descriptions. Fields of Indian corn, fruit trees, cy- 
presses, vineyards, villages, and chateaux, with the 
Garonuze either in the foreground or distance, dotted 


with active skiffs, are the chief features; but the de- 


licious colouring, which already begins to “ breathe 
of the warm south,” gives a charm to the whole, which 
I have never seen equalled in the most favoured nook 
of England. We entered the venerable gateway of 
Toulouse about eight in the evening, with the time- 
worn city walls dimly seen through the night air, an 
hour which the solemn recollections of the place aptly 
suited ; having thus performed a journey of 125 miles 
ur. 


Toulouse, the capital of Languedoc, in point of size, 
though not in number of inhabitants, ranks next to 
Paris. The population is, in fact, very small in pro- 
portion to the ground covered, being somewhere about 
56,000 ; and though there still exists every appearance 
of abundance and industry, yet it is easy to perceive 
that both wealth and power have suffered a great di- 
minution from what they were when a parliament sat 
within its walls, and the troubadours of Provence 
thronged to the floral games, giving a fillip to the re- 
vival of literature, and scattering the darkness which 
had so long settled upon the intellect of Europe. It 
is a city interesting more from the recollections which 
it excites, than from its living associations. Its an- 
tiquity is great, having been one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of ancient Gaul, and a Roman colony; and 
though scarce a trace remains to mark that high anti- 
quity, yet the knowledge of it will always give it an 
interest beyond the power of modern magnificence to 
bestow. It is here that the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic are united, by the union of the Languedoc canal 
with the Garonne; and had the people been of a mer- 
cantile, instead of an agricultural and literary cast, it 
possesses many advantages of a commercial nature, 
which would have given it no small consequence. But 
this is, in a small way, a sort of decayed Oxford ; and 
though even yet two colleges, two public libraries, aid 
three ies, remain at the service of the publie, 
in the libraries the solitary figures one sees ensconced 
in the corner of a window, poring over some vene- 
rable tome, or the lazy creeping of a few students to. 
wards the gates of the schools, at once mark the 
autumnal condition of its literary institutions. As 
soon as the daylight broke into my bed-room in the 
Hotel de l’Europe, I ventured out with a small pocket- 
compass, instead of a cicerone; and though the town 
is most irregularly built, I contrived to find my way 
to the street and house I wanted. Monsieur Des 
Champs I found under the hands of his barber ; yet. 
though his face was shrouded in a snowy cloud of 
lather, and a napkin dangled from under his chin, he 
instantly rose, and, with a bow of Grandisorian pre- 
cision, motioned me to take a chair. I soon found 
that this gentleman was just the person most fitted to 
become my cicerone through the town, he nad 
in it for more than twenty years, and had imbibed the 
most profound veneration for every stone and brick 
which went towards its composition. It seemed also 
to afford him no small delight that a stranger had 
fallen into his hands, as he quickly dispatched his 
barber, and assumed his ivory-headed cane and old- 
fashioned hat. 

Of the capitol and amphitheatre which Tolosa once 
boasted under the Romans, he informed me nothing 
remained ; but, as we passed the castle, he pointed 
out a particular portion of the foundations, which is 
considered to be of Roman workmanship; the castle 
is a modern Gothic building of little interest. As we 
continued threading our way through the streets, the 
strange intermingling of the maguiticent with the 
wretched and dirty, struck me; but from the con- 
sideration of the latter, Monsieur Des Champs would 
continually draw my attention to some piece of quaint 
old carving, or, by diving down some toppling gate- 
way, point out the quondam residence of some no- 
ble family. After visiting a succession of these de- 
cayed mansiens, on which the old man dilated with 
many a sigh for past greatness, and bitter apostrophe 
on the causes which had prod ced it, we suddenly 
entered the Place du Capitale. This is a magnificent 
square, the town-hall, or hotel de rille, one of the finest 
in France, and enriched with marbles and sculpture, 
forming one side of it. It is also the market-place, 
and a truly noble one, with fountains in the centre, 
and caffeés and gay shops stretching round it. When 
I saw it, it was crammed with all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables, so tastefully arranged, and so brilliant and 
fresh, that it was almost dazzling to look at them. 
But what gave it a very ——_ appearance, Was the 
vast number of book-stalls sprinkled about, as if the 
very market people had inherited something of the 
literary penchant of its ancient inhabitants. After 
sauntering about, and admiring the never-ending dis- 
plays of peaches, nectarines, plums, melons, apples, 
pommes d'amour, Kc., we entered the mansion- 

ouse, the interior of which is still more worthy of 
examination than the exterior. La Salle des illusires 
Toulousains is a fine hall, in which are placed in 
niches busts of all the citizens who have reflected 
honour on their birth-place. Here the rapturous ad- 
miration of my companion knew no bounds. One 
after another, he descanted on the character of men 
whose names are scarcely known out of Toulouse, as 
if their particular qualities had been as warmly appre- 
ciated by the world as by himself. But when we entered 
the hall of the Academy of the Floral Games. the inw- 
rest I felt was fully commensurate with his. The floral 
games of Toulouse were instituted about the thirteenth 
century, for the advancement of poetry ; and to their 
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influence, I believe, the gradual revival of letters was 
in some measure owing. The society originally con- 
sisted of seven troubadours, styled Le Gai Consistoire, 
who used to hold their meetings and distribute prizes 
in the open air, till Clemence Isaure, a lady of Tou- 
louse, in the fifteenth century, presented the citizens 
with magnificent markets, erected at her private ex- 
pense, on condition that the games should be after- 
wards celebrated within the hall which formed part 
of her princely donation, and that they should strew 
roses on her tomb: in case these injunctions be not 
attended to, the gift reverts tothe king. She was one 
of the best poets of her day, generally presiding at the 
annual competitions, and awarding with her own 
hands the three golden flowers, the violet, the eglan- 
tine, and the marigold, as the prizes to the successful 
candidates. Her statue adorns the hall, and is reli- 
giously crowned with flowers each 3d of May. There 
are two other magnificent apartments, the last of 
which is semicircular, with the throne still remain- 
ing, erected on the occasion of some fete given to Na- 
sen, and from which the emperor could command 
a goodly vista of magnificent apartments. Monsieur 
Des Champs seemed vexed that the purple and gild- 
ing were not more faded, and stamped on the floor 
ill a cloud of dust almost hid it from our sight. I 
eould not help smiling; he perceived it, and walked 
away; I followed him, and we were soon on the banks 
of the river. 

The bridge is not a very handsome one, from the 
irregularity of the arches, the widest not being in the 
centre ; but it is curious, from the circumstance of a 
tower being attached to it, for the purpose of purify- 
ing the water, and sending it through pipes from one 
side of the river to the other. This is done by lead- 
ing the water of the Garonne through a deep bed of 
sand, and then pumping it up to a sufficient level to 
take it across the bridge into the town. The view 
south from this point is extensive and lovely, the Ga- 
ronne winding up through green meadow-lands to- 
wards the Pyrenees, till it becomes lost in a silver 
haze. By making a detour round the extensive pro- 
menade, we came in sight of the heights on which the 
Duke of Wellington engaged and defeated Marshal 


t. 

In Toulouse, there are several churches of consi- 
derable interest, but none more so than St Sernin. 
The date of its erection is not known, but it was con- 
secrated about the year 1090, by Pope Urban the Se- 
cond, and it is a Roman piece of architecture, or what 
in England would be termed Saxon. It is stored with 
stone coffins, filled with saintly bones; and amongst 
others, those of St Saturnine, who lived as far back as 
the year 252, occupy a conspicuous position. This 
precious dust was once stolen, when the saint, with 
rather questionable justice, chose to inflict punish- 
ment, not upon the robber, but upon the robbed, by 
preventing either harvest or child-bearing during its 
absence. Here also lie the remains of the great 
Counts of Toulouse, with the illustrious Raymond, 
immortalized by Tasso, at their head. They are care- 
lessly stowed away in a vault in one of the exterior 
walls; for nothing sacred attaches to their dust, at 
least they do not seem to be so particular about their 
positions as the saint. A bas relief, representing 
Calvin in the form of a sow preaching from a pulpit, 
with the motto, Calvin le Porc prechant, enriches a 
portion of the choir, as also do a whole mass of relics. 

In the Museum, the collection of ancient sculpture, 
and the «Bon paintings. have both many fine 
things. In the latter, I observed several artists at work 
copying, but their colouring struck me as harsh and 

ing, from the colours not being sufficiently bro- 

m down—the distinguishing fault of the present 
French school of painting. » 4 the evening, we vi- 
sited the Theatre, which, though not so fine as that of 
Bourdeaux, is spacious and good. Abroad, however, 
the appearance of the house is not so splendid as our 
own, from the absence of full dress in the boxes, and 
the want of light generally. The noise of talking 
and laughing is often so great as to drown the voices 
of the actors. The amusements were an opera, and 
an afterpiece called The Four Days of July, in which 
an Englishman, or rather a French version of one, 

red away much to the amusement of the Tolosans. 
hat seemed to be the chief subject of satire, was the 
cat-like sensibility of his nature, with a blunderi 
bravery which generally rescued him from all his dif. 
ficulties, though at the expense of his pocket. He was 
supposed to have landed in Paris just in the midst of 
the revolutionary struggles, and to have lost every 
thing but his courage. He appeared to afford them 
as much amusement as a Frenchman, when well re- 
peat on our stage gives us, but I do not think 
Was $0 true to nature. 


AN INTERESTING GERMAN VILLAGE. 

There is near Halberstadt, in the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, a village named Stribeck, where all the inhabi- 
tants, boys and girls, are chess-players. They were 
conve to the game some centuries since by a dig- 
nitary of the Cathedral of Halberstadt, who allowed 
them ption from imposts as long as they should 
be winners in this game, and every year a person was 
sent down totry them. Since the secularisation of the 
bishopric of Halberstadt, and its union with the king- 
dom of Prussia, they lost a game, and since that time 


taser. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 

Huon CLaprertoy, an enterprising and undaunted 
being, and one of the last vieume of the attempts of 
British subjects to penetrate into the heart of Africa, 
was a Scotsman by birth, having been born of Mo ra 
able parents, in the town of Annan, in Dumfries-shire, 
in the year 1788. In his youth he was known as an 
obliging, good-hearted boy, of robust frame, and an 
apt scholar, though his education was confined to the 
elementary branches, including a knowledge of prac- 
tical mathematics, navigation, and trigonometry. 

At the age of seventeen, young Clapperton was 
bound an apprentice to the sea service, and became 
the cabin-boy of Captain Smith, of the Postlethwaite 
of Maryport. The Postlethwaite, a vessel of large 
burden, traded between Liverpool and North America, 
and in her he repeatedly crossed the Atlantic, distin- 
guished even when a mere youth for coolness, dexte- 
rity, and intrepidity. On one occasion, the ship, when 
at Liverpool, was partly laden with rock-salt, and as 
that commodity was then dear, the mistress of a house 
which the crew frequented very improperly enticed 
Clapperton to bring her a few pounds ashore in his 
handkerchief. After some entreaty, the youth com- 
plied, probably from his ignorance of the revenue 
aws, was caught in the act by a custom-house officer, 
and menaced with the terrors of trial and imprison- 
ment unless he consented to go on board the Tender. 
He immediately chose the latter alternative, and after 
being sent round to the Nore, was drafted on board 
the Clorinde frigate, commanded by a very gallant 
officer, who is now the Hon. Captain Briggs. Here 
he was ranked as a man before the mast ; but feeling 
a desire to better his situation, he addressed a letter, 
detailing his mishap and recent history, to a friend, 
Mr Scott, banker in Annan, who had always taken 
a warm interest in the family. Mr Scott, as the like- 
liest channel that occurred to him, applied to Mrs 
General Dirom, of Mount Annan, who happened to 
be related to the Hon. Captain Briggs; and through 
the influence of that lady, combined with his own pro- 
fessional merit, the brave Clapperton was speedily 
promoted to the rank of midshipman ; a circumstance 
which tended, in no mean degree, to fix his destiny, 
and shape his future fortunes in life. It has often 
been remarked, that what at first appears to be a mis- 
fortune, is sometimes the happiest thing that can befall 
us; and so it chanced in the present instance. Had he 
remained in the American or coasting trade, he might 
have become first a mate, then a master, then ship's 
husband and part owner, and, finally, have returned 
to his native burgh with a fortune of a few thousand 
pounds, and vegetated tranquilly for ten or twenty 
years, reading the newspaper or playing at billiards in 
the forenoon, and smoking cigars and drinking whisky- 
ema or negus in the evening. But where would 

ave been his laurels—where his glory—where his 
zeal in the cause of science—where his defiance of 
death and danger—where his place in the annals of 
Britain ? 

While on board the Asia, he distinguished himself 
by his intrepid exertions, and in particular by his ex- 
cellent swordsmanship. Officers as well as men re- 
ceived instruction from him in the cutlass exercise ; 
and his manly form, and sailor-like appearance on the 
quarter-deck, tended, in the opinion of all who saw 
him, to fix the attention, and improve the patriotic spi- 
rit of the crew. At his own as well as the other messes, 
where he had the honour of being a frequent guest, he 
was the very soul and life of the party; sung a good 
song, told a merry tale, painted scenes for the ship’s 
theatricals, sketched views, drew caricatures, and, in 
one word, was an exceedingly amusing and interesting 

rson. Even the admiral became very fond of him, 
and invited him to remain on board the Asia, under 
the promise of speedy promotion. But the warm work 
going forward on the Lakes had more attraction for his 
enterprising mind; and, having procured a passage 
in a vessel to Halifax, he bade adieu to the flag-ship, 
to the regret of every individual on board, from the 
venerable admiral down to the cabin-boys. From 
Halifax he proceeded to Upper Canada, and, shortly 
after his arrival, was made a lieutenant, and subse- 
quently appointed to command the Confiance schooner, 
having on board nearly all the unmanageables of the 
squadron. To discipline these men was no easy task; 
but the measures adopted by Clapperton, although sel- 
dom enforced by flogging, at length made them so 
subordinate, that the Confiance became as proverbial 
for its good order, as it had hitherto been for its irre- 
gularities. 

While the Confiance rode at anchor on the spacious 
shores of Lake Erie, or Lake Huron, her enterprising 
commander occasionally repaired to the woods, and, 
with his gun, kept himself in fresh provisions. In 
these excursions he cultivated an acquaintance with 
the aborigines, and was so much charmed with a 
mnode of life full of romance, incident, and ene gr 
that he at one time entertained serious thoughts of re- 
signing his commission when the war was ended, and 

ing a denizen of the forest himself. But the fit, 
fortunately, was not permanent; his country had 
stronger claims on his talents, and the tinge of ro- 
mance, which formed a part of his nature, yielded to 
more patriotic impressions, and the spirit-stirring 
scenes in which he was engaged. At this time, he 
occasionally dined on shore; and as few men excelled 
him in swimming, he not unfrequently plunged into 


. 


the water, and made for the schooner, without either 
undressing or calling for a boat. This he did for the 
double purpose of showing his and keeping 
his crew on the qui vive. 
In the year 1817, when our flotilla on the American 
lakes was dismantled, Lieutenant Clapperton returned 
to England, to be placed, like many others, on half. 
pay, and ultimately retired to his grandfather's na- 
tive burgh of Lochmaben. There he remained till 
1820, amusing himself with rural sports, when he re. 
moved to Edinburgh, and shortly after became ac. 

uainted with the amiable and lamented Dr Oudney. 

t was at Dr Oudney’s suggestion that he first turned 
his thoughts to African discovery; and, through all 
the varieties of untoward fortune, suffering and sor. 
row, sickness and death, he clung to his friend with 
the constancy of a brother. 

We have now arrived at that period of Cla ‘s 
life in which he first became introduced to public no. 
tice, or, rather, when an opportunity first presented 
itself for the developement of his active mind. On 
the death of Mr Ritchie, at Mourzouk, and the return 
of Captain Lyon, Earl Bathurst, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, relying on the 
strong assurances of his Majesty’s consul at Tripoli, 
that the road from thence to Bornou was open and 
safe, resolved that a second mission should be sent to 
explore the state of this unhappy quarter of the globe, 
which annually sends forth so many thousands of its 
population into hopeless slavery. D- Oudney, who 
was a naval surgeon, was appointed, on strong recom- 
mendations from Edinburgh, to proceed in the capacity 
of consul to Bornou, being allowed to take with him, 
as a friend and companion, Captain, then Lieutenant 
Clapperton. About that time, the late Colonel, then 
Lieutenant Denham, having volunteered his services 
in an attempt to pass from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, and 
it being intended that researches should be made from 
Bornou, as the fixed residence of the consul, to the 
east and to the west, Lord Bathurst added his name 
to the expedition. At a very early stage of the jour- 
ney, Dr Oudney caught a severe cold, which fell on 
his lungs, and he died, January 12, 1824. Colonel 
Denham and Captain Clapperton returned to Eng- 
land ; and their narratives were published, and have 
since gone through three editions. The portions of 
the expedition related by Captain Clapperton are a 
journey from Kouka to Murmur, from Murmur to 
Kano, and from Kano to Sackatoo, the capital of the 
Felatah empire. 

Clapperton’s narrative of his journey through the 
new and untrodden country of Soudan could not fai‘ 
of being interesting, and the »naffected and manly 
style in which it is written is highly creditable to him 
We will select a few of those particulars which will 
serve to illustrate his personal character. 

After having passed through Kano, Captain Clap- 
perton proceeded towards Sackatoo. On his road, he 
was met by an escort of 150 horsemen, with drums 
and trumpets, which Bello, the sultan, had sent to 
conduct him to his capital. Our traveller.was now 
received at every town and village with flourishing of 
horns and trumpets, as the representative of the King 
of England. 

On receiving the presents in the name of the King 
of England, the sultan examined them with great at- 
tention, and then exclaimed, “‘ Every thing is won- 
derful, but you are the greatest curiosity of all !” and 
then added, “ what can I give that is most acceptable 
to the King of England ?” “I replied,” says Captain 
Clapperton, “ the most acceptable service you can 
render to the King of England, is to co-operate with 
his Majesty in putting a stop to the slave-trade on the 
coast.” ‘“ What!” said he, “have you no slaves in 
England?” ‘ No: whenever a slave sets his foot in 
England, he is from that moment free.” “ What do 
you then do for servants?” ‘“ We hire them for a 
stated period, and give them regular wages; nor is 
any person in England allowed to strike another ; and 
the very soldiers are fed, clothed, and paid by govern- 
ment.” ‘God is great,” he exclaimed ; “ you are a 
beautiful people.” He also appeared anxious to esta- 
blish a friendly connexion with England, and in an- 
swer to an inquiry after our newspapers, when told 
that many thousands were printed every morning, 
he _— “God is great; you are a wonderful 

le!” 

It is quite obvious that Captain Clapperton, in the 
various interviews which he had with Sultan Bello, 
succeeded in strongly inclining him toa friendly com- 
munication with England ; for at every interview the 
subject was pressed—thus :— 

“ The sultan sent for me in the afternoon. I was 
taken toa part of his residence I had never before 
seen: it was a handsome apartment, within a square 
tower, the ceiling of which was a dome, supported by 
eight ornamented arches, with a bright plate of brass 
in its centre. Between the arches and the outer wall 
of the tower the dome was encircled by a neat balus- 
trade in front of a gallery which led into an upper 
suite of rooms. We had a long conversation about 
Europe: he spoke of the ancient Moorish kingdom in 
Spain, and appeared well pleased when I told him that 
we were in possession of Gibraltar. He asked me to 
send him from England some Arabic books, and a map 
of the world; and, in recompense, promised his pro- 
tection to as many of our learned men as chose to visit 
his dominions. He also spoke of the gold and silver 
to be obtained in the hills of Jacoba and Addmowa; 


but I assured him that we were less anxious about 
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mines than the establishment of commerce, and 
the extension of science. He now gave me a map of 
the country, and, after explaining it to me, he resumed 
the old theme of applying, by letter, to the King of 
England for the residence of a consul and a physician 
at Sackatoo.” 

When the traveller waited upon him to take leave, 
the sultan treated him in the most friendly manner. 
“ After repeating the Fatha,” says Clapperton, “ and 
praying for my safe arrival in England and speedy 
return to Sackatoo, he affectionately bade me farewell.” 
Of Bello’s opinion of Captain Clapperton, the follow- 
ing in the letter of the chieftain, addressed to 
George IV., and brought home by Clapperton him- 
self, affords a marked proof :—“ Your Majesty's ser- 
vant, Bayes-Abd-Allah (Clapperton’s travelling a 
came to us, and we found him a very intelligent an 
wise man ; representing, in every respect, your great- 
ness, wisdom, dignity, clemency, and penetration.” 
It should be added, that Captain Clapperton always 
took care to impress upon the Africans, that he should 
be despised, on his return to England, if in any in- 
stance he acted deceitfully and treacherously, he being 
a “servant of the King of England.” 

On the 4th of May 1824, Captain Clapperton left 
Sackatoo on his return to Kouka, which he reached 
July 8, and where he was joined a few days afterwards 
by Colonel Denham, who did not know him, so altered 
was he by fatigue and illness. “On my arrival again 
at Kouka,” says Colonel Denham, “I found that 
Captain Clapperton, with a small kafila, had returned 
from Soudan. It was nearly eight months since we 
had separated, and although it was mid-day, I went 
immediately to the hut where he was lodged ; but so 
satisfied was I that the sunburnt sickly person that 
lay extended on the floor, rolled in a dark blue shirt, 
was not my companion, that I was about to leave the 
place, when he convinced me of my error by calling 
me by my name: the alteration was certainly in him 
most striking.” é 

The travellers now prepared for their return to their 
native country. Their journey over the desert was 
exceedingly harassing. Having at length reached 
Tripoli, they there embarked for Leghorn. From 
sueghorn they crossed the Alps, and arrived in Eng- 
land on the Ist of June 1825. 

Captain Clapperton was not allowed much time for 
repose.’ An answer being prepared to the letter from 
Sultan Bello to the King of England, it was, with a 
letter to El Kanemy, the Sheikh of Bornou, entrusted 
to Captain Clapperton, who, with Captain Pearce 
of the navy, Dr Morrison, and Mr Dickson, were 
conveyed in his Majesty's ship Brazen, to the coast 
of Africa. The first three were landed at Badagry, in 
the Bight of Benin, on the 28th of November 1825; 
Mr Dickson, at his own request, having previously 
been put on shore at Whydah. The King of Badagry 
readily undertook to afford to the travellers protec- 
vion and assistance as far as ce ext d 
namely, to a place called Jannah, the frontier town of 
the kingdom of Hio or Eyeo, which was found to be 
in lat. 6° 56’ N., and on the same meridian as Lagos. 
A great part of this journey was performed on foot, 
along narrow paths, leading through deep forests: 
they reached this spot on the 18th of December. 

rom Jannah to Katunga, the capital of Youriba, 
was described as a journey that would require thirty- 
three days. The passage of the low swampy forest pro- 
duced the usual pestilential effects on some of the 
party ; and on the 27th of December, Captain Pearce, 
after a few days’ illness, died. He was an excellent 
officer, but of a delicate habit, and, in the opinion of 
his friends, not calculated to bear the heat and fatigue 
to which he would necessarily be exposed in the course 
of an expedition of this kind; but all remonstrances 
were in vain, and he determined to make the attempt. 
Dr Morrison also falling sick, was advised by Captain 
Clapperton to return to the coast, to which he readily 
assented ; and Mr Houtson, a merchant, who had vo- 
luntarily undertaken to accompany the mission as far 
as Katunga, returned with him. They had proceeded 
n» farther, however, than Jannah, when Morrison be- 
came alarmingly ill, and died in the course of the day. 

Mr Houtson, having decently interred his com- 
pinion, rejoined Captain Clapperton. They now pro- 
c2eded across a mountainous and beautifully romantic 
country, which continued so for many days; and be- 
yond this range, the surface became gradually more 
uniform, but still undulated with hill and dale, and 
in an excellent state of cultivation. Towns'and vil- 
lages were constantly occurring ; the former generally 
surrounded with mud walls, and ditches, and many of 
them containing from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants ; 
the people every where civil and obliging, and the 

men receiving them with the utmost kindness 
and hospitality. 

On the 26th of April, Mr James, a merchant resid- 
ing on the coast, wrote from Whydah, that he had 
received authentic information of the safe arrival of 
Clapperton at the capital of his old friend in the Fe- 
Jatah country. Here ended all information respecting 
the traveller ; and two whole years had elapsed without 
the least intimation respecting Captain Clapperton, 
when, some time in February 1828, his servant, 
Richard Lander, accompanied by a black man of the 
name of Pascoe, made their appearance at Badagry, 
having been nine months on their journey from Sack- 
atoo. On the 24th of April, Lander arrived at Ports- 
mouth, in the Esk sloop of war. From him it has 
been ascertained that Captain Clapperton died April 


his infl 


13," 1827, at Sackatoo, where he had been detained for 
five months, in consequence of the Sultan Bello not 
permiting him to proceed, on account of the war be- 
tween him and the Sheikh of Bornou. He had waited 
there hoping to obtain permission to proceed to Tim- 
buctoo, and lived in a small, circular, clay huty be- 
longing to the Sultan’s brother, the size of which 
dwelling was about fifty yards each way. He was 
attacked with dysentery, and, latterly, fell away ra- 
pidly, and became much emaciated. 

Lander states, that two days before he died, he re- 
quested that he might be shaved, as he was too weak 
to situp. On its oy oom he asked for a looking 
glass, and remarked he was “doing better,” and 
should certainly “ get over it.” The morning on 
which he died he breathed loud, and became restless, 
and shortly afterwards expired in his servant's arms. 
He was buried by him at Jungali, a small village, five 
miles south-east of Sackatoo, and was followed to his 
grave by his faithful attendant and five slaves. The 
corpse was conveyed by a camel, and the place of in- 
terment marked by a small square house of clay, 
erected by Lander, who then obtained the Sultan's 
permission to return home. He accordingly journeyed 
to Badagry, which occupied him seven months, and 
was taken off the coast by Captain Laing, of the mer- 
chant brig Maria of London, in January 1828. 

Captain Clapperton was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, “a fine fellow ;” a term well calculated to 
express a general idea of his whole character. In 
person, he was about five feet eleven inches in height, 
with a high and commanding forehead (the index of 
a noble mind), and a set of features full of pleasing 
and intelligent expression. Previous to his death, at 
the age of thirty-eight, his fine athletic form was al- 
most reduced to a skeleton. He is represented to have 
been a man of frank and generous disposition, and to 
have possessed a happy mode of adapting himself to 
circumstances—it will be owned, a valuable endow- 
ment for one whose short life was one continued scene 
of enterprise and hair-breadth escapes. 

His conduct towards the natives even endeared him 
to them as if he had been one of their caste. He as- 
sumed the gravity of the Tauricks, their manners, 
and even their dress, and so completely identified him- 
self with them, that they frequently expressed their 
belief that he would ultimately become a convert to 
Mahommedanism. We can readily imagine how 
companionable these qualities must have rendered 
him, especially in such a desert as that between Mour- 
zouk and Bornou, a dreary waste, in which “ towns, 
villages, wandering tribes, and kafilas, or caravans, 
sometimes occur to break ihe solitude of that dismal 
belt, which seems to stretch across Northern Africa, 
and on many parts of which not a living creature, 
even an insect, enlivens the scene. Still, however, 
the halting-places at the wells, and the wadeys or 
valleys, afford an endless source of amusement to the 
traveller, in witnessing the manners, and listening to 
the conversation, of the various tribes of natives, who, 
by their singing and dancing, their story-telling, their 
quarrelling and fighting, make him forget, for a time, 
the ennui and fatigue of the day’s journey.” 

Fortunately, the whole of Captain Clapperton’s 
journals were saved, and subsequently published. By 
the travels and investigations of Denham, Oudney, 
and Clapperton, a considerable amount of new infor- 
mation was ascertained, regarding the river Niger and 
the kingdoms on its banks; but as they did not trace 
it to the ocean, the place of its embouchure was left 
for future discovery. That important discovery has 
since been made by Lander, the attendant on Clap- 
perton ; and at present that young man and his 
brother are engaged in an expedition to penetrate into 
Central Africa, by means of steam and other vessels, 
on that famed and long mysterious stream. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 
Many persons are of belief that authors are very 
grave and reserved in their manners, that they are 
constantly engaged in study, have no relish whatever 
for relaxation, and are careless of the ordinary plea- 
sures of society. This isa ridiculous fallacy : authors 
just.think and act like other men wher not engaged 
in their literary avocations ; and whatever may be the 
gravity of their writings, they are generally very merry 
fellows, and like to indulge in frivolous amusements 
as wellas their neighbours. D’Israeli, who has taken 
the pains to enter intoa minute investigation of many 
literary subjects, recites a number of instances of 
learned men indulging in different amusements by way 
of relaxation to their mind. 

“Among the Jesuits (says he, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, a work we recommend to the perusal of 
our readers), it was a standing rule of the order, 
that after an application to study for two hours, 
the mind of the student should be unbent by some 
relaxation, however trifling. When Petavius was 
employed in his Dogmata Theologica, a work of the 
most profound and extensive erudition, the great re- 
creation of the learned father was, at the end of every 
second hour, to twirl his chair for five minutes. Af- 
ter protracted studies, Spinosa would mix with the 
family-party where he lodged, and join in the most 
trivial conversations, or unbend his mind by setting 
spiders to fight each other; he observed their com- 
bats with so much interest, that he was often seized 
with immoderate fits of laughter. A continuity of Ia- 
bour deadens the soul, observes Seneca, in closing his 


treatise on ‘ The pn pepe of the Soul,’ and the 
mind must unbend itself by certain amusements. So- 
crates did not blush to lay with children ; Cato, over 
his bottle, found an jation from the fatigues of 
government; a circumstance, he says in his manner, 
which rather gives honour to this defect, than the de- 
fect dishonours Cato. Some men of letters portioned 
out their day between repose and labour. Asinius 
Pollio would not suffer any business to occupy him be- 
yond a stated hour ; after that time he would not allow 
any letter to be opened during his hours of relaxation, 
that they might not be interrupted by unforeseen la- 
bours. In the senate, after the tenth hour, it was not 
allowed to make any new motion. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses 
for all kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical 
instruments; an amusement too closely connected with 
his studies to be deemed as one. 

D’Andilly, the translator of Josephus, after seven 
or eight hours of study every day, amused himself in 
cultivating trees; Barclay, the author of the Argenis, 
in his leisure hours was a florist ; Balzac amused him. 
self with a collection of crayon portraits; Peiresc found 
his amusement gst his medals and antiquarian 
curiosities ; the Abbé de Maroles with his prints ; and 
Politian in singing airs to his lute. Descartes passed 
his afternoons in the conversation of a few friends, and 
in cultivating a little garden; in the morning, occu- 
pied by the system of the world, he relaxed his pro- 
found speculations by rearing delicate flowers. 

Rohault wandered from shop to shop to observe the 
mechanics labour ; Count Caylus passed his mornings 
in the studios of artists, and his evenings in writing 
his numerous works on art. This was the true life 
of an amateur. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severity of his studies, 
found a social relaxation in the amusement of a barge 
on the Thames, which was well known to the circle 
of his friends ; there was festive hospitality with mu- 
sical delight. It was resorted to by men of the most 
eminent talents and rank. Hibs little voyages to Put- 
ney, to Kew, and to Richmond, and the literary in- 
tercourse they produced, were singularly happy ones. 
‘ The history of his amusements cannot be told with- 
out adding to the dignity of his character,’ observes 
Mr Prince Hoare, in the very curious lite of this great 
philanthropist. 

Some have found amusement in composing treatises 
on odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative 
of Claudian’s death. Pierius Valerianus has written 
an eulogium on beards; and we have had a learned 
one recently, with due gravity and pleasantry, entitled 
‘ Eloge de Perruques’ (an Eulogium on Wigs). 

Erasmus composed, to amuse himself when travel- 
sing in a post-chaise, his panegyric on Moria, or Folly ; 
which, authorized by he pun, he dedicated to Sir 
Thomas More. 

It seems, Johnson observes in his Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to have been in all ages the pride of art to 
show how it could exalt the low and amplify the little. 
To this ambition perhaps we owe the frogs of Homer ; 
the gnat and the bees of Virgil; the butterfly of 
Spenser ; the shadow of Wowerus ; and the quincunx 
of Browne. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, amongst all his great occu- 
pations, found a recreation in violent exercises ; and 
he was once discovered jumping with his servant, to 
try who could reach the highest side of a wall. De 
Grammont, observing the cardinal to be jealous of his 
powers, offered to jump with him; and, in the true 
spirit of a courtier, having made some efforts which 
nearly reached the cardinal’s, confessed the cardinal 
surpassed him. This was jumping like a politician ; 
and by this means is said to have ingratiated himself 
with the minister. 

The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exer- 
cise ; and this profound logician has been found leap- 
ing over tables and chairs: once perceiving a pedantic 
fellow, he said, ‘ Now we must desist, for a fool is 
coming in.” 

An eminent French lawyer, confined by his business 
toa Parisian life, amused himself with collecting from 
the classics all the passages which relate to a country 
life. The collection was published after his death. 

Contemplative men seem to be fond of amusements 
which accord with their habits. The thoughtful 
game of chess, and the tranquil delight of angling, 
have been favourite recreations with the studious. 
Paley had himself painted with a rod and line in his 
hand; a strange characteristic of the author of ‘ Na- 
tural Theology.” Sir Henry Wotton called angling 
‘idle time not idly spent :’ we may suppose that his 
meditations and his amusements were carried on at 
the same moment. 

Seneca has observed on amusements proper for lite- 
rary men, in regard to robust exercises, that these 
are a folly, an indecency to see a man of letters exult 
in the strength of his arm, or the breadth of his back ! 
Such amusements diminish the activity of the mind. 
Too much fatigue exhausts the animal spirits, as too 
much food blunts the finer faculties; but elsewhere 
he allows his philosopher an occasional slight inebri- 
ation ; an amusement which was very prevalent among 
our poets formerly. Seneca concludes admirably, 
‘ whatever be the amusements you choose, return not 
slowly from those of the body to the mind; exercise 
the latter night and day. The mind is nourished at 
acheap rate; neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, cam 
interrupt this exercise ; give, therefore, all your cares 


to a possession which ameliorates even in its old age!’ 
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‘An ingenious writer has observed, that ‘a garden 
just accommodates itself to the i, of a 
scholar, who would perhaps rather wish his walks 
abrid than extended.’ There is a good charac- 
teristic account of the mode in which the literati take 
exercise, in Pope's letters. ‘ I, like a poor squirrel, 
am continually in motion indeed, but it is about a cage 
of three foot ; my little excursions are like those of a 
shopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or two before 
his own dvor, but minds his business all the while.’ 
A tern or two in a garden will often very happily 
close a fine period, mature an unripened thought, and 
raise up fresh associations, when the mind, like the 
body, becomes rigid by preserving the same posture. 
Butfon often quitted the apartment he studied in, 
which was placed in the midst of his garden, for a 
walk in it; Evelyn loved ‘ books and a garden.’” 


BABOONS. 

Lievtenant Joun Supp, in the account of his 
amusing military adventures, describes several ren- 
contres he had with baboons near the Cape of Good 
Hope. “ On these hills (says he), whole regiments of 
baboons assemble, for which this station is particularly 
famous. They stand six feet high, and in features and 
manners approach nearer to the human species than 
any other quadruped I have ever seen. These rascals, 
who are most abominable thieves, used to annoy us 
exceedingly. Our barracks were under the hills, and 
when we went to parade, we were invariably obliged 
to leave armed men for the protection of our property ; 
and, even in spite of this, they have frequently stolen 
our blankets and greatcoats, or any thing else they 
could lay their claws on. A poor woman, a soldier's 
wife, had washed her blanket, and hung it out todry, 
when some of these miscreants, who were ever on the 
watch, stole it, and ran off with it into the hills, which 
are high and woody. This drew upon them the indig- 
nation of the regiment, and we formed a strong party, 
armed with sticks and stones, to attack them, with the 
view of recovering the property, and inflicting such 
chastisement as might be a warning to them for the 
future. I was on the advance, with about twenty men, 
and I made a detour to cut them off from caverns, to 
which they always flew for shelter. They observed my 
morement, and immediately detached about fifty to 
guard the entrance, while the others kept their post ; 
and we could distinctly see them collecting large stones, 
and other missiles. One old grey-headed one, in par- 
ticular, who often paid us a visit at the barracks, and 
was known by the name of Father Murphy, was seen 
distributing his orders, and planning the attack, with 
the judgment of one of our best generals. Finding that 
my design was defeated, I joined the corps de main, 
aud rushed on to the attack, when ascream from Fa- 
ther Murphy was a signal for a general encounter, and 
the host of baboons under his command rolled down 
enormous stones upon us, so that we were obliged to 
ive up the contest, or some of us must inevitably have 
oe killed. They actually followed us to our very 
doors, shouting, in indication of victory ; and, during 
the whole night, we heard dreadful yells and scream- 
ing; so much so, that we expected a night attack. In 
the morning, however, we found that all this rioting 
had been created by disputes about the division of the 
blanket; for we saw eight or ten of them with pieces 
of it on their backs, as old women wear their cloaks. 
Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy. These 
rascals annoyed us day and night, and we dared not 
venture out, a party of five or six went together. 
One morning, Father Murphy had the consummate 
impudence to walk, straight into the grenadier bar- 
racks; and he was in the very act of purloining a ser- 
jeant’s regimental coat, when acorporal's guard (which 
ust been relieved) took the liberty of stopping the 
gentleman ot the door, and secured him. e wasa 
most powerful brute, and, I am persuaded, too much 
for any single man. Notwithstanding his frequent 
misdemeanours, we did not like to kill the poor crea- 
ture; so, having first taken the precaution of muzzling 
him, we determined on shaving his head and face, and 
then turning him loose. To this ceremony, strange 
to say, he submitted very quietly ; and, when shaved, 
he was really an pote Be good-looking fellow, and 
I have seen many a ‘ blood’ in Bond Street not half so 
prepossessing in his appearance. We then started him 
up the hill, though he seemed rather reluctant to leave 
us. Some of his companions came down to meet him ; 
but, from the alteration which shaving his head and face 
had made on him, they did not know him again, and, 
accordingly, pelted him with stones, and beat him with 
sticks, in so unmerciful a manner, that pase Father 
Marphy actually sought protection from enemies, 
and he in time became quite domesticated and tame. 
There are many now alive, in his Majesty's 22d regi 


ment, who can vouch for the truth of this anecdote.” ‘ 


THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 

The present enterprising Pacha of Egypt, like all men 
who have succeeded in accomplistang great designs, is 
remarkably attentive to have his orders executed rapidly, 
Be matter about what. An amusing instance of this ac- 
poy ene a few years ago. Having observed one of 
the Earopean vivitors wearing shoes, such as are usually 
worn in this country, and tied in a military fashion, he bor- 
vowed them as 2 pattern, and ip less than twelve hours, a 
@vres pairs were ready; these were dispatched instantly 
toCauo, wah a peremptory order, that 40,000 pairs should 
be seaty ma month. All the shoemakers in Cairo were 
tmstantly oct to work, andthe order completed in due time. 


Column for Young omen. 
We feel much pleasure in laying before the juvenile part of our 
female readers the following excellent advices on the subject of 
Domestic Economy, from The Daughter’s Own Book, the author 
of which appears well acquainted with the various duties of social 
life :— 

“Lam willi if your circumstances admit, that should 
attend to downs, painting, or music, or all of then, provided 
only you have a natural taste for them, and do not suffer them to 
iaeacre with your | provement in more imp b h 1 
say, if you have a taste for them; for nothing seems to me more 
ridigulous than for a girl utterly destitute of taste, to spend months 
in trying to learn the use of the pencil, while neither she nor her 
fri are to reap any other reward of her labours, than is found 
in the awkward result of having a few pictures to amuse, or, as the 
case may be, to frighten, her younger sisters. If you have a talent 
for m » 1 am more than willing that you should cultivate it; 
for it will not only supply you with innocent, and, I may say, 
gant, amusement, but it may often banish melancho! 
mind, and refresh and inv 
let 


the its of your fri But 
this kind be suffered to hold only its 
puter much you may be distinguished for intellectual culti- 
vation, or for ency in the more refined and ornamental 


you are well acquain' 
that this is a subj 


neglected. With regard to the extent to which ay should be in- 


dom: acq 

which, in the onmnesy walks of domestic life, may not be impor- 

,— ; but whatever relates to the immediate superintendence and 
rection i 


Cos a to inconvenience which no future exertions may 


yments, and which, perhaps, might give you an 
not con- 


no t to expect that your condition in life will allow you to 
avail yourseif of it: but the truth is, that it cannot be admitted in 
any case. There are many other reasons of great weight why this 
part of your education should not be neglected. Without a proper 
attention to it, you can never be = to preside in the concerns 
of a family. Though you should be placed in a station which 
might enable you to command all the conveniences and assistance 
which opulence can furnish, you will never feel at home in your 
own house, unless you have yourself that practical knowledge 
which will enable you to keep your house in order. You cannot 
realize half the value of your domestic aid, unless you are capable 
of exercising a general superintendence, and giving proper diree- 
tions; and without such ability, you will be liable to constant im- 
positions from those to whom you will be obliged to confide inte- 
rests which ought to remain exciusively in your own hands. Many 


a large estate has been squandered, and many a family reduced to 
want, in 1 of a deficiency in this part of female educa- 
tio 


mn. 
Let me add, if Providence should ever place you at the head of 
a family, and you are obliged, from i of domestic economy, 
to entrust its concerns to another, you cannot maintain the dignity 
which appropriately belo to such a station. You will be sub- 
ject to a thousand painful mortifications from discovering that 
your concerns are Ungeaperiy anaes. and yet being unable to 
Suggest the proper remedy; and though you may try to flatter 
yourself that your ignorance on this subject may pass for evidence 
of a gentecl education, it is more than probable that the y 
food, which will sometimes chance to be placed before your guests, 
will lead them to regret that you happened to possess so unfortu- 
nate an accomplishment. 

What I have said hitherto on this subject has been principally 
upon the supposition that you are to be placed in cirew of 
external ease and affluence. But I hardly need say that this is by 
no means certain. Even if your prospects in this respect should be 
fair at the comme of a ic life, there are a thousand 
—- which — | await you, any one of which may cast around 
you desolation of heart-breaking poverty. I could 


afew years to the obscure 
if, from a fortabl 


ternal depression, you should be found incapable of devising a plan 
or lifting a hand for the relief or comfort of yourself and family ? 
In supposing this case, believe me, I am not dealing in fiction: I 
have seen an elegant, accomplished female, brought up in the lap 
of luxury, in these very circumstances: and who knows but that 
such a case may be theirown? Sure I am that another iment 
cannot be necessary to impress you with the importance of the sub- 
ject I am endeavouring to urge. 

And now if I have gained your conviction to the importance of 
this branch of education, let me repeat the request shat you will 
begin, without delay, to make it a practical matter. I know, in- 
deed, that much depends in this case on maternal attention and 
effort; but I know too that there is im some young females an 
aversion to domestic employments which a mother’s poneveting 
exertions do not overcome; and | also know that little improve- 
ment can y be expected in any departinent of 
in which the mind does not act not only without constraint, but 
with alacrity. And | beg you to bear in mind that the knowledge 
of which I am speaking is to be acquired only in one way; and 
that by actual experience. You | study the science of domes- 
tie eeonomy as carefully as you will, and you may receive les- 

from experienced and skilfu , and after all, you will 
be little wiser, till you come down to the actual reality of partici- 
pating in the every-day concerns of a family. When you actually 
put yourhand to the work, you will im to learn; but unless 
‘ou put your hand to it frequently, and to think it no dis- 
w to engage in any thing appertaining to the economy of a 
family, you can never expect to become an accomplished house- 
. In @ preceding chapter I have urged upon you the im- 
portance of taking a good degree of exercise: let me here 
you cannot comply with that direction to better purpose than by 
ing a part of every day in domestic employments, And while 
it will seeure to you the benefit of relaxation from your studies, 
and of the exercise of your bodily powers, it will be an effectual— 
the only effectual means of preparing you to 4 with honour 
and usefuln t, as the head of a family. 
subject I have a word to in re- 
your expenses. In ail your 1 


in this dep 
In connexion with this 
spect to the regulation 


would have you avoid even the app of being parsi ’ 

let no one ever have just occasion to say, iu respect to any 

niary transaction of yours, that it has not been 1 
and hr ble. Ne hel » there is an ostentation of liberality 
which | would have you carefully avoid; for it is really a con. 
temptible quality, and so the world regards it. There is also in 
some young females a spirit of ay 4 disposition to in. 
eur expenses which their condition in life neither demands nor 
justifies—another quality which deserves severe reprobation, Lit 
your ex cli be regul yew 
ability, ‘but to your accountability as a steward the divin, 
bounty. R economy as a virtue, and never be unwilling to 
be seen in t apoyo it. pete ble to tra your 

personal expenses as as you may, that you may thereb 
move ability to sussour the needy and distressed. 
I will close this chapter by suggesting a hint or two on the sub. 
ject of dress; as it is im relation to this, mene pothens than any 
thing else, that most young females are tempted to indulge in ex. 
ae 1 would always have yu appear in this respect neag 
and nt, 
is 


and do not care how much correct taste you displa: 
but I beg you to avoid all gaudy and superfluous ornament. i 
a good rule to follow the fashion in dress just so far that you shall 
not be marked as singular. But you may rely on it, that a dispo- 
sition to take the lead in fashions, to shine forth in splendid a) 
rel, and a gaudy glare of lace and , is always taken with dis. 
cerning people as of a weak or a proud heart.” 


TRAVELLING IN FORMER TIMES, 

WE give the following, from a correspondent, as cor- 
rective of a short notice on the same subject, which ap. 
peared in the 44th number of the Journal :—“ A com. 
parison of the rate of travelling in our own times with 
that of our forefathers, at no very remote period, has 
appeared, but is not altogether correct. It is true the 
modern wheel carriages have greatly the advantage 
over those which were in use even so late as the very 
end of last century. For instance, the Perth Fly, in 
. 1797, took nearly twelve hours in running between 
Edinburgh and Perth. In old times, however, the feats 
of both equestrians and pedestrians were often sur- 
prising enough, and are hardly exceeded by anything 
similar we read of in this age of improvement. Two 
hundred years ago, King James's groom rode six days 
in succession between London and York, in day-light 
no doubt; it was in the month of May, but still it wae 
a wonderful exertion. About the end of George II.’s 
reign, 1755 to 1760, the London and Edinburgh coach 
was advertised to run at the rate of fourteen days in 
summer, and sixteen in winter ; but at this very time, 
the mail, 95 on horseback, was only four days 
by the way, and might have come much sooner but for 
stoppages and bad arrangements. The post riders being 
usually boys, as being of light weight, in their course 
north and south, two of these usually met in Coldingham 
Moor, between Dunbar and Berwick, and at one time 
contrived to have a game at the pennystones or quoits, 
regularly on their meeting. By these means the busi- 
ness of the nation was allowed to stand still often for 
two hours or more. ‘This led to inquiries at the dif. 
ferent post-ofiices; of course none of these would take 
with the delay, and it was some time before the ridi- 
culous cause was discovered. The news of the battle 
of Minden, Westphalia, August 1759, reached Edin- 
burgh, via London, nearly in as short a time as the 
accounts of Waterlvo, in 1815. In 1748, the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow coach went the one day to Glasgow, and 
returned the next, but it is not true that it took a day 
and a half for the journey. At this time the soberest 
citizen of either town allowed himself just about seven 
hours on horseback forthe journey. So late as 1760, 
in the inland parts of the south of Scotland, goods were 
uniformly conveyed on the backs of horses, and not in 
carts. Belonging to the town of Hawick there were 
carriers who went regularly to Edinburgh, to Berwick, 
and to Ulasgow ; eacn of these employed several horses, 
the first carrying usually bells to distinguish his place 
in the dark. Their route through the track of Gala 
Water was so much in the bottom of the valley, that 
they had to ford the Gala nineteen times between 
Heriot House and Galashiels. It is a ridiculous ex- 
aggeration, however, that acarrier required a fortnight 
to travel from Selkirk to Edinburgh and back, as the 
horses with their packs could accomplish this journey 
in about a day and a half or two days at most. Asw 
pedestrians, the express runners and running footmen 
formerly were noted for the celerity of their motions. 
One of these, ordered to proceed from Dundee to New- 
castle, instead of going by Leith and Edinburgh, shaped 
his course to the East Neuk of Fife, and, hiring a boat, 
crossed to Dunbar, and by this means accomplished hie 
journey in an incredibly short time.” 


In consequence of repeated inquiries for the early 
Numbers of the Jovanat in the present form, we have 
been induced to commence a reprint of them ; and have 
now to anoounce that the first Part (Nos. I to VII, price 
One Shilling,)is ready for delivery. This will be fol- 
lowed by four similar Parts, as rapidly as they can -be 
printed, which will complete the first volume of the work. 
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branches, you can make no claim to a complete education, unless } ————— 
ted with Domestic Economy. I am aware 
hich, from some cause or other, many young = 
; females regard with strong aversion; and there is reason to fear 
: that, in too many instances, this aversion is heightened by receiv- | ] 
ing in some degree the parental sanction ; but you wy! i on it 
there cannot be a greater mistake on the subject of female edu- 
cation, than to that this branch of it with be = 
b have so much knowledge of it, as will enable you to regulate with Ww: 
advantage the concerns of a family. There are indeed some of the mo 
is 
pri 
' mu 
It is important that you should cultivate a taste for the manage- pri 
ment of domestic concerns as early as possible. Asno part of your sel 
education is more practical than this, it were unsafe to neglect it : 
even for a short period ; as the coneeternee of such neglect would ticl 
J nee J be, that you would form other habits uncongenial with 
aversion to ther 
' sider it a hardship therefore to be placed in circumstances which ou 
favour your attention to this subject, and even demand your ac- tha 
i tive exertions. Every item of this kind of knowledge which you 
' gain, you will be able, hereafter, to turn to some practical account, fere 
which will compensate many fold for the labour of Sage it. it. 
It is not uncommon for young females in the higher walks of 
life to satisfy themselves in the neglect of this branch of education, fact 
} on the ground that their lot is cast in circumstances of opulence 
and splendour. If this excuse could ever be sustained, you have of t 
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